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~Mellin’s ” for health of body 
and vigour of mind 


‘Mellin’s” Food, with fresh 
milk, takes the place of the 
healthy mother in the rearing 


of the hand-fed child. 


And because Mellin’s,” properly prepared, 
offers all the life - giving constituents of 
mother’s milk, in a form acceptable even 
to the babe from birth, it has earned a 
measure of gratitude and endorsement equalled 
by no other such preparation in the world. 


ellins Food 


A Sample also an F aluabie 9-page handbook for Mothers, * The Care of Infants,’ 
ent Fk . Mention this magazine 


ADDRESS—SAMPLE DEP MELLIN’'S FOOD, LIMITED, PECKHAM. 


ar 


Gives Instant Relief. 
No matter what your respiratory organs may 
| be sufiering from—whether Asthma, Influenza, 
Nasal Catarrh, or ordinary Cough—you wili 


find in this famous remedy a restorative p wer 
that 1s simply unequalled 


A FREE eames and detailed Testimonials 
free by post. Sold in Tins, 4. 3d. 
British Depot—45, HOLBORN VI al London. Also 


! 
the following Li “lesale houses— Newbery 


Butler Srispe. 
John Thomson, 
Liverpool, avd all 
Wholesale Houses. 


May, Roberts&Co; 


| 
CURE FOR! 


for Home, Office, 
ot School Use. 


the best ideas and 


argest Fountain 
n the World, and 
st puarantce 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA 


is the Best Remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


Made und 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 
| a S Safest and most Effective Aperient 
> S for Regular Use. 


IMROD. 
* 
men i 
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SEND TO-DAY FOR THIS FREE BOOK, WHICH 
TELLS HOW YOU MAY DISCARD DRUGS AND 
MEDICINES FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


ELECTRICITY CURES WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE FAILS 


worth 
It 


to every man or woman 


lasti ng health 


It vigorous 
n of wuld send fora 


| CURE, 


drug wreck. \\ “ELECTRICITY. 
I; t greatest o! all curative systems { ef : ney on 
IX t ud 
| entirely tree ot charge raf 


and ada 


THESE FACTS 


Don't ail day. 


64 PAGE 


ARE PROVED. LLUSTRATED 
BOOK 
FREE 


NO TROUBLE AT ALL! 


Inve 


FREE COUPON. ™ 


Write t THE SUPERINTENDENT, Pulvermacher Institute, Ltd., 
94 VULCAN HOUSE, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Open daily, 9 to 6 Estab. 1848. 


No connection with any other firm, 
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FIRST AUTUMN EXHIBIT 


of the new Models of 


Royal Worcester 


KIDFITTING CORSETS 
With the Clever new 


“ FREE-HIP-BONE” Feature 


now being held at 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
Oxford Street, London, W. 


The ‘‘Free-Hip-Bone” models, cleverly cut so that no 
seams, gores or steels (only the corset fabric) touch the 
wearer's hip-bone, mark a distinct adyance in corsetry 
hygiene. Every model is a revelation in comfort and 
smartness, and is certified correct for the new fashion line. 
Woe illustrate one of the new Free-Hif-Bone"’ Models, 

No. 632, a veally fngure-beautifying shape in the smartest 

and newest stvle, designed fersonally by | 


salavied corset desicncy in the rid, Pric 12 
NUMEROUS OTHER MODELS. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., Oxford St., London, W. 


mF GALAXY BARGAIN BALE ™ 


CONTAINING 


BLANKETS, 


OFFERED MONEY 
BELOW RETURNED 
IN FULL IF 

WHOLESALE ner 
PRICES. SATISFIED. 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 
2 surens quaLity BLANEETS, soft, warm, and 


in criti 
2 HOMESPUN HEATHER: -COLOURED BLANKETS, 
ful b 
YORKSHIRE COMBED. TWILLED BLANKETS, 
warm, soft, and « ortable and edged, size 51 in 
y 


2 LARGE COLOURED SHETLAND > ND 
BLANKETS, ft, Warm, ated 


2 WARM WOOLLEN BLANKETS. soft Tw 
in, by Ih, 
2 CREAM-COLOURED WARM, FINE 
QUALITY CRIB BLANKETS. - is Velvet 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS 
A ers ey arrive by post GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL. 
Illustrated Bargain Cat ‘ues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains 
&c., Post Free 7D mention “The Quiver,” 1 


F. HODGSON pert gv) WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


— 
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GIFT HAIR HEALTH 
EVERY MAN AND WOMAN 


Free Trial Offer of “Harlene Hair-Drill,” 


SPLENDID REWARD 


FO 


Ag 
lr t ‘ ‘ 
Whether t hair has seemi ! 
vitalit I lour, and ha n » su 
brittle, dull or grey, it can be remedied, 

WHY THE GIFT IS MADE 

All rers ft hair povertv are awa) the vr 
disal ] rer 
m 
I r M 


offers the Hair-Drill” Outfit 
free. 
COMPLETE OR 
PARTIAL BALDNESS 


R TWO MINUTES A DAY, 


Grey Hair? Faded Hair? Dull Hair? Greasy Hair? 
Dry and Brittle Hair? 
Partial or Patchy Baldness? 
Total Baidness 7? 

Thin and Straggliing Hair? 
White Hair? 

trritation of the Scaip? 
Scurf Deposits? 


PERMANENTLY > - Hair Falling? 
CORED EVERY THING YOU WILL NEED FOR ONE WEEKS 
] through lack ' ST no! RD TH TH TH TH HAIR HEALTH FREE 
nt, Irv **Harlene Hair-Drill 
| ther, t hom -jt will cost you 
ct DAY | DAY | DAY | DAY | DAY | DAY | Day Fill ‘up the coupon  belos 
! I “ d send it, with 31. Jor post 
: HARLENE HAIR DRILL SUPPLIED FREE OF CHARCE ve, to Edwards’ Harlene ( 
; : TO ALL WHO SEND COUPON BELOW 104. High Holborn, Londor 
ake W 6 iy return you W 
l I | \ \ 1 r-grower a 
WONDERFUL EFFECT of TWO MINUTES’ packet of Cremex™ Sealp and 
Harlene Hair-Drill ly up t (wo ‘ of Har G Seurf and Dandrufl. 
Hair H Hair D 
or du on remituny 
Wi \ | postal onde 
fi COUPON FOR FREE HAIR HEALTH 
YOUR HAIR HAS TO FIGHT FOR ITS To HIARLENE Co, 
EXISTENCE 104, W.C. 
tm | rwar your Trial Hair 
I] clos 3c. 
the World. 


: ij 
| 
| | 
¥ 1 up the follicles altogether, and prevent the natural supp] } 
; f i nt to the hau It is then that it gets dry and 
: ; rittle, splits at the ends, breaks off, and falls out wh | 
ever is brushed. 
** Harl Hair-Dri keeps the hair-follicles oper 
and scurf-free, and greatly reases t] | 
: ty of r haw, prevents it from falling out, ap } 
| t luxur t, » and with its own natura 
; lour for the wl f your life. | 
troubled wit! 
| 
HARLENE 
(HAIR ORILL) 
| 
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| BANK umrrep 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES ACTS. 


Authorised Capital - - £1,000,000. | 


| 
| 
| 


Chairman and Managing Director: 


ny MR. THOMAS FARROW. 


nd | EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINT 
| STOCK BANKING TRANSACTED. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
nn 0 Accounts are opened and interest allowed where credit 
thos balances of £10 and upwards are maintained for six months. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Interest from 3 per ceni. to 4 per cent., according to 
notice of withdrawal. 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
The Bank effects the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares and Securities on behalf of its customers. 


Call or write for New Illustrated Booklet. 


— HEAD OFFICE: 


1 GHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


A. H. & Co. 


| | 
| 4 
| | 
| | / 
|| | | 
ij 
ne | | ; 
orde | | : 
| 
| | | — 
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100,000 4/6 Bottles to be distributed amongst Readers of “The 
Quiver” at the nominal price of 1/10 carriage paid. 


Grasp the full meaning of this unique offer—a price 
approximating as nearly as possible to Mr. Sims’ intention 
that the great benefits accruing from his true Hair Grower 
should not be shut out from anyone-— rich and poor alike. 


In referet to the many 5] is imitations of Tatcho, Mr. Geo. KR. Sims found it ne sary t ndanot 


i equence of i! ense dema 


rt. | 


A GREAT PHYSICIAN writes: 

“The more I recommend Tatcho, the more faith 
I have in its eificacy | have seen dry scalp, brittle 
hair, bald patches, parasitic affections all get well 
and recover thick hair under Tatcho's wonderful 
effect.” 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


46 


110 


5 Great Queen Street, London, w.c. 


nd the g of the 
. 3 market ‘ pur rting to be the ine mine, butin reahty notl t the || € 
bee t the matter in the hands of a syndicate to sup] the tht reparatior 
3 ibsolu rding t tructior It was the only way tor me tect m the publ 
You iy have tried one edie th 
the least benetit lo-d ou have the pportunity to 
Tatcl the ver ne Hlair ¢ ve 
On the eve of going to pre t} bis ant ement 
the following remarkable testi y fror ne of our foremost 
PA 
| 
a 
4 
. 
. Cy Your own doctor will d tle rt the e expre 
t | n letter ritter ee t r ber 
receive by the pt 
throughout the count to assist 
Compat this ur ey g ut 
: the blic mind the superlative 
> lmme te applhicat y's apy 
= catior { the 4 thin 23 
hour that we 3 reader 
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You see—Benger’s is the one food you 
can adapt to circumstances. 


It is self-digestive to an extent entirely under 
centrol. After 10 minutes’ standing the self digestion 
is getting nicely on the way. After 15 or 20 minutes 
it has further advanced, You stop it by simply 
boiling up. It is interesting, and more than that— 
Benger's Food is a power in the hands of the 

intelligent man or woman be- 
-—~ cause it can be made to suit 
infant, invalid or aged person, 


is prepared with fresh new milk as di- 
rected, and formsa delicious foodcream. 


Pot free—to all who have tt © care of 
t tIn Booklet 
Bet rsbood aT w to Use It,” 


BENGER'S FOOD, Ltd., Otter Works, MANCHESTER: 
dra New York Wi n St. 

N.o.W.) Pitt et. 
Canadian Agents: t e < td. 


MARK YOUR LINEN! 


Security against theft, loss or mistake, use 


“ TAL PALACE” 
JOHN BOND’S “CRYS NGI 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS AWARDED 45 MA MEDALS, INK 
a b 


FREE Gh 


ben 


Linen stre 


5 Years’ 
Guarantee. 
“The ‘Silkrite’ Pen would be t Delightfully SILKY ‘writer. 
gheap at five times the price.” _5 Richmond Rd., Leeds. 
WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 
All geeds sent direct from to Home. 
1) ALL Hedisteads are n ‘62 moorst. 
very LOW PRICES, tyou. My 
despatch, Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, PAYMENTS SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. | 
CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. ~ so “Shanta 
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WOKLE 


“By Jupiter!” 


] fol] 
says \lars, “‘thatfellow’'s stolen a march 
is onder what he 
+ ms to posit ly en i 
The lem isa | nph a pl 
i fair price v ithe reach of 

It S/- « s well and sh 

as well as any ‘ ea razor » pl o 

tand and to uss CGaives close, comtortab 
in! ick time No t t n 
} ren no 
ad tment re ed Cle sk Blade can he 
; 1 and w a ndehnitely \ finer 
edge « ! ed \equire the 
r having becomes a pleasure, 


Note the original Link-Action, which 
Automatically adjusts the Blade. 


Clemak Ra and Se I > 
Cor \ 

Hi ( sk and ty 

Blades 106 


Of all Cutlers, Stores, etc., or post free trom 
CLEMAK RAZOR CO. 17 Billiter St. LONDON, 


USES) A 


SS | 
| 
Bee 
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“You see, Sir, it 
works this way :— 


thrust the nib of 
he oy art +} ‘ 
tl tiie Ix pu the * he ad’ on It as far as it 
will go, 7 t back, and the pen is fille d. 
oe ecial feature of the Or: An intere ting 
) t vl tself 
I 1 
an t 1 1 I 
I ta It it r 
Ww h free ot 
You can carry an Onoto upside down The Onoto fills itself 
i t wi ik a drop 


like.” ink supply. 


Pen 


106 and Booklet about t Den 


“Ask for ONOTO INK “Best for all Pens. 


/ 4 = 4 
| 
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DON WEAR A TRUSS! 


SEEGER'S SEEGER'OL 


FOR GREY HAIR. 
SEEGER'S tints grey or 


fated hair any natural 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 638 Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Trial Bottle. 

| 


shade desired, BROWN 
DAKK BROWN, LIGHT 
BROWN I 
AUKURN' or GOLDEN’ 
St EC ER & certified 
cli ver FOUR 
AND SIXTY- 
ELG THOUSAND 
SESERS SEEGER'S 
contains no lead. mercury, 
silver ¢ i r 


mi washable, hasnogrease 
the hair 
Large bott 
st free® Trini bo tle 6d. 

7a Ohemicte. 
Hairdressers 


Hinpes Waves) 
Finsbury, Lon jon. 


The Cunning Crime: 
He's had a fri 
But still there's 
To save Fluxite. 


it Is easy to do soldering work with 


the paste flux that 


| SIMPLIFIES SOLDERIN 


AND 
ate will have 

Of lronmonyers, etc Gd.,1-, 1 tir 
THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


Price ili} t t 
The Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Eng. 


GET ACQUAINTED. 


Your Grocer will 
INTRODUCE you to 


Tomato Catsup 


for 3d., 6d. 9d., or 1s., 
and you'll be FAST FRIENDS for ever. 
Appetising Digestive Deliciou 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
© PROCTOR'S Pinelyptus I s Throst, 


Broncho-Laryngeal. 


CHEST, ee ASTHMA, 
THROAT, COUGH, 
VOICE, CATARRH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, he. 
y Che ant 84 


Poe 


Address 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 
To Alison, “ The - er,” 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Age Date of Birthday 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Ue 

DINELYPTUS 

ORDON 

Name 
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The only sure and harmless treatment that entirely destroys 
hair growth permanently, inexpensively, and without pain. 


ured shtly air gre sought f ran fective and permanen ment that will 
ad The 


ish it kn th ey of a marvellous quickl ! vermanently 
it goes right to the root and destroys it "ter ‘ever. 
te is new method being so simple and harmless 
i with perfect success 
t tifying to the remarkable success of CAPIL.LUS. Hundreds of 
ve tned electrol powders, lotions, and cosmetics without permanent benefit, and wish they had 


hown «of r wonderful method hefore 
Send no money; we wintt 


your intage 


THE CAPILLUS MFTG. CO., 309 Century House, 205 Regent Street, London, W. 


For Mama and Mama’s Pet ow 


PESCO 


FLANNEL-WEAR 


is “the thing” 


HE thing for Mc Mther i in Blouses, Robes, Knickers, 
Skirts, Dressing Gowns, Pyjamas and Night- 
dresses, the thing for Baby in Frocks, and Sleeping 
Suits, the thing for both whenever textural fineness 
and beauty of appearance are wanted, wherever hard 
wear and harder wash are likely to be the daily tests. 


‘Pesco” Flannel-wearis indeed pre-eminently suited for every 
occasion and every sort of service. It is made—as the name 
implies —to the standard of Pesco" Underwear and that is 


in itself an assurance of absolute satisfaction. 


Specify the woven  Pesco” Flannel-wear when buying. 


There are scores of garment stvles to choose from and all are 
obtainable in hundreds of tash viable solid colours and charm- 
ing stripe effects. d to-day for Pattern Bunch, Booklets 


and names of nearest Agents to the makers : 


THE MAKERS OF “ PESCO’’ UNDERWEAR, 
Dept. 54, Hawick, N.B. 


DON'T LOOK OLD! 


hevin te be old, with 
grey “ted, hairs, 
rit 
Hair 
' ! epper & Co 
Bedfor Laboratories, 
mien, SEL, for a bottle of 
0 5 their world-famed 


LOCKYER’S 
HAIR 
RESTORER, 


priv be packed and 


free 


PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere 6! If 26 & 46. 


restores the natural colour 


Lockvers gives health te the Hair and 
It cleanses the scalp; is the most pertect Hair Dressing 


\. 
xf 
% CAPI 
the t pain or j 

ky 

Po ve you positive proof of what CAPIL.LUS will do for you before you spend a single hes 
per ress to-day, enclosing stamp te pay postage, and we will forward a full description of this ee) 
inex] e t, that will tully convince you of its efficacy. Don't hesitate; it will st you nothing. Write to-day; a a, 
it wil bet) 
| 
MARK. 
NG 
i 
ET 
— 
‘ 
~ 
Throat, 
i 4 
be. 
—— 
{ Newt at 
UES YOU: 
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Impaired Digestion = 
The natural cure is special attention to diet, thereby allowing 
the organs to recuperate. The “Allenburys’’ Diet nourishes 


Jt 
| 


and invigorates the system, and is the ideal food for 
dyspeptics, invalids and those with impaired digestion, 


MADF IN A MINUTE—ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


Of Chemists Large Sample 


1/6 and 3/- sent for 

3 penny 

per Tin stamps 
D.27 


An Essential Point 


You cannot buy drugs or medicines as you would buy ordinary houschold stores— 


you must be sure, above all things, that your medicines are of unimpeachable 


PURITY 


To realise this essential point is equally to realise the advantage of buying all 
D ; 

medicines, chemicals, and dietetic articles at GZ% Cash Chemists. 

No drugs or chemicals are sold at any of the 550° branches until they have 


passed the critical tests of a large staff of highly-trained Analytical Chemists 


700 Qualified Chemists on the Staff. 
550 Branches in Town and Country. 


Offices: 
Station Street, 
Nottingham. 
JESSE BOOT, 
Managing 
Director. 


You are safe 
in dealing 
with 


: 
) 
ZZ CMEMISTS 
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Now that AUTUMN is approaching 


and Fires will soon be required on Chilly days, the 
time is opportune to have your present Stoves fitted with 


Adaptable “Fi U E” Barless Crates 


By far the BEST and C a APEST of all Modern 


EAF 


’o not fail to send TO-DAY 
for the FREE = illustrated 
iving full particues 

al 


The “ AURIPHONE” 


Deafonthe market. It 


FREE n receipt of post cord 
ase, 418-422 Strand, London 


WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE TO 
CURE YOUR ECZEMA ? 


IS 3d. Too mucH ? 


You Suffer from Skin Sickness, 
Pimples, Spots, and Redness. 


Will bur 
MORE 
Ca 


HEAT with abo: 


YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd., 


Dept. 


biregrat s Pestimonials, 


HUE 


Slow Combustion. No Litter. 


Warms the room, NOT the 


ut HALF THE COAL 
CONSUMPTION. COAL 


xist € without removing the 


from 26/e upwards, 


cC.Q., STRATFORD, LONDON, E, 


GOLD 


Open face 


£12 12 
Half Hunter £11 ™ 


Others from £5 5 


FINE GEM RINGS 


Jiamonds, 
Sent Post Freeall Ruby 
£7. the world over All Diamonds, £18. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE 


*PERFECT SAFETY” 


SELF-FITTING 


GOLD WATCH 
BRACELETS. 
WARRANTED TIMEKEEPERS. 


The finest quality, with lever move- 
ments, from £5 5s. 


In Silver Cases with Leather Strap 
from £2 2s. 
**4// women of fashion wear them.” 
The Economical and Equitable 


Sclections sent on approval to intending 
buyers at our risk and expense. 


Illustrated Books (post free): —No. 1, of 
Watches of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch 
Bracelets, Rings (with size card), &c.; 
No. 2, of Clocks, “ Empire” Plate, &c. ; 
No. 3, of Inexpensive Silver Goods for 

Presents, Bags, &c. 


Mention Tne Quiver. 


HILL, E.C. 
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You just try and see! It's so 
remarkable, the difference ood- 
Milne Rubber Heels make, walking 
to and fro on the hard, unyielding 
pavements, that the marvel is that 
any man or woman will go 
without them. 

True, there are plenty of Rubber 
Heels of a kind; the mischief lies 


In getting the wrone ones; but 
there ire () cushiony.”’ 
none so resilient, none so enduring, 
{ 
none so truly economical in- the 
wide, wide world as the venuine 


Wood-Milne 


Rubber Heels 


not 


i 


What to ask for 


( 
t 
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TO-DAY 
PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


By Naunton’s National Music System 


It makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, whether you are 8o years of age 
or only S, we guarantee that you can play the piano to-day by this wondertul and simple system. 
‘here are no sharps, flats, or theoretical ditticulties to worry you, and no tiresome or wearisome 
to be learnt. You play correctly with both hands at once. No difficulty or 


exercises Ol 
drudge TV whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


“You cannot fail.’ \ll you have to do is to sit down to the piano with our music and play it 
at once—Hymmns, Dance-music, Songs, Classics, anything. 


OVER 50, 000 people are playing by it 


and are playing perfectly. If they can do it, so can you. 
If you are one of the thousands who have tried and failed, have given up learning by the old methods 
owing to the difficulties, or if you are afraid to begin because of the drudgery, let us tell you all about 
this wonderful, simple, rapid, and perfect Nz uinton National Music System, Take advantage of the 


offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post you will receive five tunes which we 
guarantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and the 
accuracy of our statements, This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of 


music to you and give you many years of purest pleasure. 
No one need ever say again, “I wish 1 could play”; everyone can do it, to-day. 


READ WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY 
One pupil writes te sons: | Another after 5! FREE DEMONSTRATIONS 
Daily at 3 p.m. 


about nine Another pupil writes after 6 
Can Teac play OY your le ‘Tecan play well, and am teach- 
tem €a mg t of my frien is MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON 
A Composer says: A Mother can STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ers om play splendidly, and can play 
und rst Your system is certainly splendid, and i Call, if convenient, and hear it all explained. 
¥ as id.’ rite for particulars, end this coupon 
popular songs says: Another says:—‘! am re- 
it tl ! nnec mendit to all my friends, and two lvents and Lady Canvassers wanted in 


tt enit i for their lessons.’ ali farts. eras 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
COUPON. 


To Tut Manacer, 


\ NAUNTON’S NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, 
M Faxkinopon Lonpon, 


» : ‘THE QUIVER,’ lesir 
Ay’ to test your ystem, | end herewith posta ler I 
a 7) One Shilling, in return for which please send me your 
| lished at containing five 
7 your instructions how an play them at the 
ve , also | ps articulars of how | can become a thorough 


Vame 


Address 
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= ry 1t—its all “goodness ! 
= « 
= 2 4 y lo = / 
=== Be your own judge /o-day. 
— 4 - 
4 OUNNCeS aS VOU pass 
= 
= =| the » 10). Notice its tempting appear- 
ance—delicious smoothness—captivating flavour 
SSF flavour which comes from the expert blend- 
SS ing of pure sugar, fresh butter, and rich thick 
SS Scream. John Mackintosh has been making 
Totlee for 22 years—always learning how “to do 
his’ masterpicce to-day is 
Mackintosh’s Tottee-de-Luxe 
| DO YOUR FEET ACHE? 
Nine rows of books, nearly — 
300) volumes, can be accom- | We feel sure thet those of our readers who suffer ‘ 
modated in one bay ot | 1 to know that 
t t ! n the market ( 
Libraco Portable Shelving sini f We refer to the . 
Anat Inst ipports the 
( 
excee | 
wi 
| 
I ] | We 
‘ t n 
The price is far less than that of any ae \ , AN A limited, of Broac 
other form of extensible shelving, nie } 
being less than 2d. per volume shelved. rece tot § 34 
Libraco Ltd., 62 Cannon St., London \ deseript t will also be % 
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Marvellous Records 
BY THE 
NVINCIBLE 
25 h.p. AL O CAR 


At Brooklands, on August Bank 
Holiday, the Invincible Talbot 
set up a new British record— 
travelling at the rate of 120 
miles per hour, or 2 miles a | 
minute. This is the fastest 


speed yet attained on Brook- 
lands in Handicap competitions 


Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD., 
Automobile Designers & Engineers, 
Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. | 


FITS CURED 


OZERINE—The Prescription of a most | 


eminent London Physician and Nerve Specialist 


—has cured permanently the very worst cases, 
when everything else had failed. In almost every 


case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 


30 years’ extraordinary success. Used | 
all over the world. | 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


On receipt of Post Card I will send you a bottle, 
absolutely free, s) certain am I of its success. 
4/6 and 11 per Bottle, post free 
For the Colonies, India, America, and Foreign 
Countries a Packaw ficient for days’ treatment 
will be sent to any ldre n the world post free 


Write to 


for 12/- (3 dol 


I. W. NICHOLL, 


27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 


Q. 


PALMITINE 
3 \ To burn in a glass 


holder without 
water. 


“ROYAL CASTLE.” 
“CHILDS”.” 


To burn in a saucer 
containing water. 


\ = 
) 


“SENTINEL.” 


To burn ina saucer 
without water. ROyay cASTLE 
"lace @ Saucer wah wate! — 
—— 


Look upon the broom as an unclean thing 
and banish it from your houses. The 
‘Bissell’ clears perfectly and raises no 

dust. Ricks FROM 10 6. 


OF all ronmongers and Furnishers, 


With Ball Bear- 
ings and Rubber 
Corner Buffers, 
15/- 


MARKT & CO., Ltd., 98 Clerkenwell Rd., London. 
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A HELL : 


Ha rold Begbie 


RELIGION 


Rev. Richard Roberts 


JESUS SON OF MAN 


THE HIGH ROAD TO CHRISTI HEALTH as. 
witha 
THE RENASCENCE OF FAITH Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D.. F.G.S. 


W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 


A Selection of 


Volumes, " 


AND THE CRISIS 


THE QUIVER 


Pon 


Cassell’s 


Religious 


Rev. James Neil, ma. 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
THE HOLY LAND 


Rev. R. C. Gillie 
EVANGELICALISM 
Has it a future ( 


Rev. Arthur W. Robinson. p.p. 


THE VOICE OF JOY AND 


CASSELL’S CONCISE 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 


THE BELIEFS O! 


UNBELIEF 


Dr. Alfred Rowland 


AFTER DEATH—WHAT? 


Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D.. LL.D. 


Bishop Boyd Carpenter 


LIFE’'S UNEXPECTED ISSUES 


Cc A SSELL 


& COMPANY 


LIFE'S TANGLED THREAD 


ail Booksellers. 


LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. f 
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THE 


MAN 
EVER 


WHO 
SLEPT. 


Neurasthenia, Insomnia & Paralysis. 


DR. GASSELL’S TABLETS 


have many extraordinary cures to 
their credit, but none more 
so than this one. 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


A Press Representative has a remarkable 

story to tell about Mr. Arthur Felton, 

who was awarded compensation as hope- 

lessly incurable from Paralysis, Neuras- 

thenia, and Perpetual Wakefulness, and 
is now strong, and at work again. 


Surely never in human experience has a more 
extraordinary story been given to the world than 
that of Mr. Arthur George Felton, the man who 
never slept, and it is a story of actual fact For 
five years Mr. Felton suffered from insomnia—not 
the insomnia which means loss of a few hours’ 
sleep nightly, or of a whole night's sleep occasion- 
ally, but perpetual wakefulness. In addition, Mr. 
Felton was paralysed. Yet Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 
cured him when the best skill in London had failed, 
and truly he is a str » healthy man again 

Seen recently at Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, 
where he is emploved as butler, Mr. Felton gave 
the following particulars to our special corre- 
spondent 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets freed me from the terrible 


afiliction of sleeplessness or insomnia when the best 
doctors in London could not give me even tem- 
porary relic & and I hall never cease to praise this 
truly wonderful medicine 

“In rg0s, as a result of an accident, I lost the 
sight of one eve \n operation had to be per 


after which I suttered from Neurasthenia, 


form 


lately Paralysis. I was taken into a 
pecial hospital, only to be traned ont after months of 
tyeat) ] wabl I had claimed 
compensation for my accident, and even the doctor 
who examined the Insurance Company 
declared that I should never work again I could 
Just get about with t vreatest ditheculty, dragging 
my right foot a yt vround, and my right hand 
hung helpless \ll the while I was attending 
hospital for my ey which seemed to interest the 
Sutgeons yreatly Otten IT was kept for six hours 


on end, with one and another coming to see me; 


but they did me n i d at all 


xix 


“Then came 
sleeplessness. Do 
what I would, or 
take what I would, 
I never slept, night 
or day. For five 
years altogether I 
never could have 
slept more than a 
few minutes at a 
time, for I heard 
every hour strike 
every night. 

Often I wished 
I could die. Sleep- 
ing draughts of 
opium and injec- 
tions of morphine 
had no effect what- 
ever; I was awake 
always. No torture 
of the Inquisition 
could equal mine ; but somehow I lived through it. 

* Relief came at last with Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and 
oh! how grateful I was, how I blessed the man who 
could devise such a remedy! Almost from the first 
dose IT improved. I began to get a little sleep, then 
to sleep right through the night; and that gift of 
sleep was more to me than all else that life can hold. 

“That was only a year ago, and now I am a 
strong, healthy man again. Friends tell me it is a 
modern miracle, and I think it is. A strange thing 
about my cure is that my right arm and leg—the 
side that was paralysed —are stronger than my left ; 
and another wonder is that my hair, which had fallen 
out, is growing rapidly again. I was bald from the 
forehead right back to the crown, but now the part 
is nearly covered, and looks quite right when dressed 

T shall never cease to praise Cassell’s Tablets, 
nor to recommend them to every sufferer I meet, 
for they have made me a strong man again, and 
as well and fit as ever in my life.” 

Dr. Cassell’'s Tablets strengthen and restore every 
organ of the body, re-establish the vital forces, give 
tone to the nerves, and generate new life for the whole 
system. They act more brilliantly than any other 
medicine known, in cases of Nervous Breakdown, 
Nerve and Spinal Paralysis, Infantile Paralysis, 
Neurasthenia, Nervous Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Anwmia, Kidney and Stomach Disorders, Children's 
Weakness, and General Bodily Fatigue, Brain-fag, 
and all run-down conditions. They are quite safe for 
even the youngest child or most delicate invalid. All 
chemists sell Dr. Cassell’s Tablets at 104d., 1/11, and 
2/o. Send od. to-day to Dr. Cassell’s Co. Ltd. (Box 
Aos), Chester Road, Manchester, tor a tree sample 


Mr. Arthur G. Felton, London. 
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sv. | Cassell’s Pocket | 


Cloth gilt 
| Reference Librar whee 
Size Strongly 
» 2} Bound 
i Uniform Sers Cychopadias designed for the Pocket Desk, and the Study. 
Cassell’s Miniature Fre English Dictionary. By 
A Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
German Conversation for English Travellers. | L. Hawki 
y 
Proverbs and Maxims Cassell’s Pocket English Dictionary 
i \ A. | Appendi 
t ists, A 
Dictionary of Mythology French Conversation for English Travellers 
The Pocket Doctor A Dictionary of Prose Quotations 


: A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 
Pocket Gardene r 
The ocke 3ardener 
i ‘ ; A Gazetteer of the British Isles 
Dictionary of Etiquette 


Wh Th ? Abbreviations, British and Foreign 

p as at? x x Scientific 
i 


CS ail 


“QUESTIONS OF SEX” SERIES 


Written by eminent professional men and women whose duties 
have brought them into almost daily contact with the problems 
with which they deal, the * Questions of Sex” books are 
clean, healthy, scientihic, ind direct answers to the questions 
that must be answered. ——————————— 


HA Joist of Volumes. 


What a Boy should Know (For Boys under 12) 
Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD and 
Dr. PERCY VAUGHAN- JACKSON 


| 
Life and its Beginnings (For Girls under 12) : 
Dr. HELEN WEBB 
From Girlhood to Womanhood (For Girls above 12) 
Dr. ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER 
Before | Wed, or Young Men and Marriage 3 
Sir THOMAS CLOUSTON, M.D., LL.D. ] 
th, 2s. 6d. net V. Of all B keller 


Send for interesting brochure giving full details of the books and stating the 
subjects with which they deal Free, under cover, on receipt of (d. postage stamp. 
| 


: Made solely from selected fruit from the 


orange groves of Sunny Spain and sweetened 
by the addition of refined sugar—nothing else. 


Shred’ 


Marmalade 


retains all the natural flavour of the rich ripe fruit, 
making a dietary tonic of unsurpassed purity. 


Produced under perfect hygienic conditions in 
Model Factories, by willing, well-cared-for workers. 


| 

| 

; ROBERTSON —ONLY MAKER, 
F Paisley —- London — Manchester 
A 


Golden Shred’- the Marmalade 
that made the Bitter Orange famous. 


Home-Building Wisdom: 


Never Buy New—Unless You are Rich! 


Phe person of limited resources should never buy cheap new furniture. Good, solid, old- 
fashioned articl ire to be had from Jelks’ Monthly List—good for a lifetime's wear— 
at sacrifice price voods vielded to pay accumulated arrears of storage. (The Jelks’ Depository 
is oue of the largest in London.) Send for Jelks’ Opportunity List and secure really 


HIGH - GRADE SECOND- HAND FURNITURE. 


USUAL EASY TERMS: 
£5 worth ‘ . 48. monthly | £20 worth . ; . 1s. monthly 


W.JELKS & SONS 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 
HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


De; ositories — 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 Eden Grove (adjoining). 


Branches: 23 Southchurch Road, Southend-on Sea . 
21 High Street, N. Finchley. 
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Do you always 
feel fit ? 


fort 
day “UA when you 
Fit in the n you get up % «Ae 
the forer n after the first few hours | 
{ pl il or me llabour—fit when 
"You WANT “LONGLIFE® 


There i is yorron like | 
a cup of Vi-Cocoa to |} 
keep fit 


BUNCHER & 
HASELER, LT0. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


INSIST 
ON , 
LONGLIFE 


Don’t ask for Cocoa 


ASK FOR 


n f beheve 
| | | SI 
\ 


: C65, 
A fashionable corset 
may cost y 1 anything 
y from half a guinea to 
SIX guInea Phe Oktis 
costs you less than a rw, 
' shilling. The  Okti 
double the lite of § me 
corset W it iS the 
deduction ? Why, t 
purchased 3 
> And ill sorts ind 
4 conditions of w \\\ 
é | | ladies and econot il 
housewives It 1 a 
4 good, sound articl 
gard with att tron, be. 
Cause they r we 4 
4 really costs them ar | * 
thing——it saves its own | 
t it J to | \ 
Fasytoclean; N ng t hip: Nothing torust; White 
all throngh; Last a lit ive t e labour; 
~ Save fuel; Br te t kitchen; Lighten the work. 
No Wonder ¢ Lukes 
\B 
2 at the iow price 
N \ 
- 
Ir \ 
Noor N 
f-ste for really feeding: pro- Noor carriage N 
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\ 
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—| | CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


The Editor of ** The Quiver"' will receive and acknowledge any Donations ov Sul mig be ms for the under- 
mentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addvessed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


The Church Army 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
4 FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 


Wp, 
%, 
LABOUR HOMES 
eo System throughout the land for Reclamation of 
mies in force for Criminals, Tramps, Loafers, and Social 
A ,, Prevention of Failures of both sexes. 


Homes for Youths Farm Colony 
Relief by work for respectable unemployed 


Emigration for Men, 
Families, and Lads 


Fresh-Air and Temperance Homes 


THE WHITE GATE | Workhouses, and Slums 


Seventy Mission Vans continually 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 


By WARWICK DEEPING. 

itinerating 
STORY of **t f aman with a maid strong: j 

| A | NUMEROUS OTHER BRANCHES 
h raid Curse La | 
} mothe re Full information latiy forwarded. Visitors and 
| HowR welcomed, | 
Const t vh he | 
only it Funds, Old Clothes, and offers of Personal Service | 
depressing delight tory. earn requested, Cheques crossed * Barclay's, 
Wath ¢ Army, payable Prebendary } 
IL (H m. Chief Secretary), Headquarters, | 

t é | 55 Bryanston Street, M irble Arch, W. 

CASSEI AN LA Bt FE OSA F, LONDON, F . | 


A Fortnipht | 
in the country 
or at the 


SEASIDE 


fora 


LONDON 
SLUM CHILD 


that every hour of the dayi 
rnd trumpery things, 


ome dav, vel 


WHO WILL MAKE THIS LITTLE SACRIFICE SO THAT | 
SOME LITTLE LONDON BOY OR GIRL MAY RECEIVE 


|A Great Benefit and Pleasure? 


| rhe Meliday Homes Fund hopes to be able to send 10,000 poor children for a Fortnight’s Holiday this 
] 


( Sum ich a Holiday w nl IN i new lease of hfe to many a sickly clild, and affords an 
experi ! that rwards | r i happy memory amid the unhappy lite of Slumdom All gifts 
for the He liday r mnes | ad of the R.S.U. and Shattesbury Society will be gratefully acknowledged by 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director and Secretary, 
RaGGEp Union AND SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 


32 John St., Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
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THE QUIVER 


—and he enjovs H.P.Sauce so 
much because it tempts the appetite. 
The real H.P. has a new and delicious flavour, different 
—quite different from any other sauce. You can taste the 
choice Oriental fruits and spices used in blending H.P. Sauce, 
Wouldn't it be worth your « to try a bottle of the one and only 
G s sell ITT’. Sauce 
4 6. eS. 


W. HARBROW, sravin, sz 


Design 1033. 
BUNGALOW, contiinins Draw- 


ing-room, | 


r Offices. 

di nal t ] hough 
( 


Price £295, 


Design 1054. 
PAVILION, containing Club, Ree 


aw 


£ freshment ng-rooms, Two 
110 PAGE CATALOGUE of chur: hes, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables, 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Sor 
Garages kating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c, POST FREE on mention ng this Publication. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE, THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE. 
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Telegrams—"“ Economical, London,” Telephone —Hop 17. 
: 


tables, 
Motor 
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\ — nO MORE 


they are not we will give you NEW HOSE FREE. 

pe ially Br nufactured yarn. This yarn is lighter in weight 

er. So phable, it ‘ tinued pressur eat eso ar, is not thick and 

rt xuriy miortable pely, and we i ule. There hardly any spring or elastic 
ts tor the rapid appe 


Th if within th TRY, THEM Two 

en, if ntha me a hole sho a ~ 

our Guarantee Ticket which is sent with every pan w © sell, em Gach at case wD 

and we will present Laney bate 1 new hose without extra cost. 
ase t men convey a sense of well-be 

while to | yrirls 


Holeproof Hose 


y 


weekly r 
Two Pairs 2 
Golours + Gent 1 


SILK HOLEPROOF. 


pest ad. Colours: ud 


and WI ease state 
nd 2, for ostal order now. 
AT! ER, LTD. Dept. 28 The ail 7 ‘Queen’ Rd, BRIGHTON. 


9 | DISTINCTIVE AND DEPENDABLE 
Costume Fabrics, Suitings, and Overcoatings 
For Lad Gentlemen, and Children 
» Turne New Range of Costume Tweeds, Woolle 
I et Motor ¢ tings, Suitings and (Overcoat 
t a select and comprehe Variety of high-class 
f i t t in tone and character, and 
NT WEIGHT FAGRICS 


for Warm Climates, 


Kills all Nits 
and Vermin 
in the Hair. 
\ Renkin & Co., Kilmarnock. 


6d. Are Pure Wool Clothing Fabrics 
‘ have given world-wide satisfaction in Quality, Wear, at rd Appear- 
1 for nearly 40 years, Prices fr to per suble wi dth. 
Costumes, Suits, Overcoats, &c., ants ra order. 


| Patterns, Price Lists, Styles, Measure Forms, etc., sent on request. 
| EGERTON BURNETT LTD, 
. Factors, Wellington, Somerset, England, 


Of all Chemiste. 


ished over 100 yeara, 


Festab 


HERE’S ONE FROM NIGERIA! 


‘“The ‘SWAN’ has given me such satisfaction, especial- 
ly in my deputation work when home on furlough, that 
I have never begrudged the expense of outlay. It was 
my constant companion always reliable, and even 
sometimes when writing in the dark so as to preserve 
a hurried memo or address, it never failed to do its part 
faithfully. I like the ladder feed which always has ink 


as it were in reserve and :eady for a moment’s notice.’ 


brings many such spontaneous expressions 


of satisfaction from all parts every day. NOTE 
Prices from 10 6 to £20 from THE 
“SWAN ” 


any Stationer or Jeweller. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, — ~% 
BRANCHES—38 Che spside, E.C.; %5a Regent Street, $ 
3 Exchange Street. MANCHESTER; 10 Rue Neuve, tru S- 
SELS; Brentano's, 37 Ave. d l' Opera, PARIS; and at NEW 


LOOK 


YORK and CHICAGO 


Two Pairs | dies’ Stockings, 3/10, post 2d - 
er sane guarantee as above. Bwo Pairs Gents 
IN | ; 
y Head Ointment \ wy 
| 
: 
FR 
1, 
(Signed) 
6 
¥ 
a) 
DE. =. 2 
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of every hunc naoee, = is state d, are born with CHIL 5 CHI 
ead vi eal skins, and the sovereign pre- 
server of the alth and delicacy of an aleate skin ( JO 


s still a pure, emollient soap. The introduction of Guaranteed PURE woot. 
PRICE’S 
° to? Ge | 


na Chi MANY | 


NURSERY & 
SOAP 


brings the mildest and best of Nursery Soaps, with 

a creamy, super-emolillent lather and a wealth of | 

perfume, within the easy means of every mother, for | ‘ 

it costs but 2 d per tablet. It is so mild and soothing | ~ 

tothe skin, that its regular use rs unneces- 

sary the use o! salves and suc h like preparations | 

Sold hy Chemists, Grocers, Se. | 
A box of three t i sample {the Regina Specialised | 
Soaps prising one VESTS, STAYBANDS, PETTICOATS, | 
tablet each of the Nur BODICES, NIGHTGOWNS, SLEEPING a 
Medicated and SUITS, DRAWERS, BELTED COMBIN. 
( " will be for- ATIONS, & and every necessary gar | 
wa 1, post free, to any ment for Children from infancy upwards in | 
tt United 
cei j 


Battersea, London, S.W. 


RICE'S (c 13, Belmont Wks., 
THE CHILPRUFE’ MANUFACTURING GO 


LEICESTER. 


SCOTS WHA HAE! 


( 
iN 
\ R 
\r 
| 
Pure as the Lily, Fragrant as the Rose. | : 
HANDKERCHIEFS ray 
N 1 I adies’ Linen Handker 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ‘Ltd. BELFAST | 


MEDICALLY RECOMMENDED. M A | 
| 
Brenchitia. ry ‘ 


all Oppreasions ‘ 

TEMATORE POWDERS 

Free pamphlet CIGARETTES ent t fre t 
WwW \ 


re 
ond Chon and 26, 
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A MARVELLOUS 


invention for 


THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deaf), you can hear with this wonderful appliance as well as others, 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr, 
R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
well as anybody. We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 
Cases. 

“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. 

People aftected with this distressing complaint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
and yet simple invention, which enables the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 
all stations of life. If you are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 


to anyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY CO.,195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


SIMPLE 
IMPL LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 
TREATMENT 
CURED Samana els EARN £5 A WEEK! 
Ad. writers earn large salaries. Learn this 
years profitable business by Post. We will 
Success teach you thoroughly. Send for our 
containing proof and full particulars post free fro PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Ltd., 
303 South Frederick Street. Dublia, pt. R, 133 OXFORD ST., LONDON, 
and 107 St. James’ CHAMBERS, ORONTO, CANADA, 


Do not give up HOPE & 
PILLS & Yf of regaining LOST 
HEALTH. Thousands 
3s oof Sick and Ailing have 
been cured in the past by the use of these reliable remedies, and keep cured, 
The Pills have gained their won- | The Ointment is positively the 
4 derful reputation by sheer force of | best and quickest remedy for Bad 
;4 merit, because every person who | Legs, Old Wounds and Sores, and 
: uses them recommends them to | Skin Eruptions of every kind, and 


others. They have positively no | should be used in conjunction 
equal forthoroughly cleansing the | with the Pills. It is also the 
=] system and putting the liver and | speediest remedy for Rheuma- 
“| kidneys in functional order, with- | tism, Lumbago, Pains and Stiff- 
=4 out pain or griping. They are the | ness in the Limbs and Joints, 
"4 best known remedy for Indigest- | Backache, ete. For pains and 
“1 ion, Biliousness, Headache, Diz- | Soreness of the Chest, and for 
E) ziness, and the common condition | Throat and Lung Complaints it 
“| of ill-health known as“run-down” | affords most prompt and welcome 
or “out of sorts.” relief. 


Of all Chemists and Stores. One trial will convince. 
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FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER WEAR, 


There is a sense of complete satisfaction 
when you look out of the window and see a 
typically raw, damp, English wintry morning 
to know that your 


UNDERWEAR 


will protect you under all conditions. 
en is the time you will party urly 


appreciate the beautiful all-wool qualitie 
the lee t eT 

no other wear can | e. And 
un ] t 


Jason Underwear Co., ‘Leicester. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD _ 


Hill Climbing hills as when steering the 103-in-the-hour 
H" L. climbs at racing speeds, the fairest and record-breaking Talbot on Brooklands, 

at the same time the most severe of 
motoring competitions, have revealed the extra- Wonders of the Worid 


rdinary efficiency of Talbot Cars when review ITHERTO it has been left to the scientist 
ing their performances this season light times with his academi methods to explain the 
in as many weeks the Invincible Talbot has — artificial and marvellous in life—a proceeding 


taken the highest awards in hill-climbing open which has never been calculated to wake any 
to all makes of cars, and in the lL.eicestershire enthusiasm in the ordinary inquirer’s mind, 


\.C. Hill Climb no fewer than seven more Firsts Wanting to see and know why the “ Wheels 
fell to them go round’ is a natural curiosity in the mind 

In the event open to cars up to 20 h.p., a of the daily readers Messrs. Cassell, faithful 
12 h.p. Talbot was First on Formula, and did — to their record as pioneers ot popular education 
Fastest Time, winning two Gold Medals tor this | are now issuing an entirely new Serial entitled 
double success. In the next event, for cars of “ Wonders of Land and Sea,” with the single 


unlimited h.p., the Talbot ‘‘ 12°’ took the Gold aim-— absolute accuracy combined with simple 
Medal on Formula. Gold Medals were ottered and direct explanation Among the contrib. 
in each event to the best performances by cars tors are Sir H. HL. Johnston, G.C.M.G., who deals 


owned and driven by private members of the pro with Discovery Mr. Claude Grahame-White, 
moting club, and both were secured by Mr. Geo with Aviation ; Mr. Frank T. Bullen, F.R.GS,, 
Kenshole driving his Talbot ‘ 12," who was with the Sea; Mr. FE. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit, 
also awarded the Hartopp Challenge ¢ up tor with the Underworld 

the best amateur performance ot the day The “ Wonders of Land and Sea,” the first part 
seventh award, for the speed event, was won of which was issued on September 17th, will 
by Mi Percy Iambert, driving the 25 h p. appeal foftnightly, and have 33 colour plates 


Falbot, thus showing himself equally skilful on as well as over 1,000 photographic illustrations. 


Nearly 90 Years’ Reputation. 
Gold Medals, London 1900 and 1906, also Paris. 
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“IT have used ROYAL VINOLIA SOAP | ( 


for years.” 


ROYAL VINOLIA SOAP. /¥ 


| A HEALTHY skin is rightly regarded as essential to the | 
/ “ * development of beauty, and perfect cleanliness is as necessary 
‘* to skin health as for the satisfaction of personal inclinations. As 
a means of ensuring a delightful and healthful toilet, Royal 
Vinolia Soap has special claims for attention not only because 
of its absolute purity but also for its soothing and cleansing effect 
upon the skin. Royal Vinolia Soap is delicately perfumed 
and is altogether a soap of exceptional worth and charm. 


When buying toilet preparations be sure and obtain Royal Vinolia. 
A full range of this delightful series is kept by every chemist. 


4d. per Tablet. Box of 3 Tablets, 1/- 
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If your favourite Cook in a “huff” should depart, 
And her leaving you thus cause much sadness at heart, 
And you feel that depression holds fast in its grip 
Your frail little body, don’t let the chance slip. 

But take Iron ‘ Jelloids’ marked Number Two, 

And you'll see all the World from a rosier view. 


If you would have radiant health, an elastic step, and well-braced nerves, 


you must have healthy blood. To improve the blood, take Iron * Jelloids,’ 
commended by Medical Men and favourably reviewed by the Medical Press. 
As a general tonic, Iron * Jelloids’ are excellent. Palatable and easy to take. 


For Anemia and Weakness 


in Men, Women, and Children 


Iron ‘ Jelloids’ will remove the causes and symptoms of Anemia. By 
taking Iron ‘ Jelloids* the not uncommon disadvantages of other Iron Tonics 
are avoided. No ill effects are set up. No constipation. No “ rust” in the 
stomach. No danger of non-absorption. No fear of injury to the teeth. 


The Reliable Tonic Restorative. 


Miss J. F. Dupery, 107 Oswald Road, Southall, Middlesex, w “1 find your 
Iron ‘ Jelloids’ a great boon, being so easy to take, and so palatable. 1 always take Iron 
* Jelloids' as soon as I feel a bit ‘run-down,’ and after taking a few I feel a marked 
change; it is a splendid form of taking Iron.” 


A Fortnight’s trial (‘"i*) will convin 
For Women, Iron ‘ Jelloids' No. 2 For Men, No. 2a ntainit 
For Childret Sold I! chemists, 1/14 and 29 per b 


1, No.1. Sold by al I ord 
The ‘Jelloid’ Co. (Dept. 139 C.D.), 205 City Road, London, E.C. 
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THE OLDEST CITY 
IN THE WORLD 


Damascus the Ancient 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


When Abraham crossed the desert from Haran, four thousand years ago, Damascus was 

already an ancient city. To-day it is—next to Constantinople—the most important city 

in the Turkish Empire, and the centre of an important system of railways. In view of 

recent events in the Near East it is bound to be even more important. The unique set 

of photographs illustrating this article have recently been taken by the American 
Colony of Jerusalem, 


‘ 


“G0 back,” wrote Mark Twain, “as 

far as you will into the vague 
past, there is always a Damascus. To 
her, years are only moments, decades 
only flitting trifles of time ; she measures 
time not by days, months, and years, 
but by the empires she has seen rise and 
prosper and crumble into ruin. She is a 
type of immortality.” 


Where Saul became Paul 

Perhaps he strikes the keynote of the 
fascination which this, the oldest city in 
the world, possesses for Bible readers when 
he tells us that ‘‘she saw the Israelite 
empire exalted, and she saw it annihi- 
lated.” Further cause of interest to 
Western Christians lies in the fact that 
it was on his way thither that Saul, the 
arch-persecutor of the then infant Church, 
was converted to “ the faith which once he 
destroyed,’ and became Paul the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. The street which is 
called Straight,"’ wherein he lay blind 


for three days, till his sight was restored 
1097 


to him, is vet in existence. It marks 
the dividing line between the Moslem, the 
Christian and the Jewish quarters of the 
city ; and it runs in a direct line wellnigh 
from one extremity of the city to the 
other. It is an English mile long, and 
is now known as Derb-el-Mustakin. 
Then we are likely to hear more of 
Damascus in the future than we have 
done in the past. The overthrow of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe must bring it 
to the front, for, next to Constantinople, 
it is the most important city in the 
Turkish Empire. Indeed, it was the 
capital of the empire before the Turks 
came to Europe. It has always been the 
seat of the Turkish Government in Asia 
Minor. It is the centre of an import- 
ant system of railways, which already 
links it with Palestine, Asia Minor, and 
the Euphrates valley. 
The Fascination of Damascus 


Furthermore, there is a fascination and 
spell about Damascus not easily explained. 
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THE OLDEST CITY IN THE WORLD 


Amer 
dervsalem, 


inembered that no less than 


twelve times it has been pillaged and 
burnt, vet it has always arisen with new 


| if [ro Its ashes It has been ruled 

ims, Greeks, Romans 

and ‘Turk nd it has lived and flout 
hed under thi all, 


On the Edge of the Desert 

Damaseus stands on an extensive plain 
t] dge of a sandy desert. The city 

ind the plain are watered by the rivers 

Abana and Pharpar. It is certainly one 


of the most beautiful cities in its situation. 


can Colony, 


It has been called the “ Eye of 
the Desert”? and “ The Paradise 
of the East.” The prophet 
Jeremiah, speaking of Damascus, 
calls it the “city of paradise, 
the city of my joy.” 

Let us in imagination glance 
atit. Picture a magnificent plain, 
well watered and fertile, in the 
midst of a desert, covering an 
area of more than thirty miles 
in circumference, surrounded on 
nearly all sides by high hills as 
bleak and desolate as ever human 
eve beheld; imagine this vast 
plain in a high state of culti- 
vation, thirty miles in extent— 
one vast garden of fruit trees 
of almost every species, fields of 
grain, nearly every variety of 
flowers and the ever-present 
murmur of running streams. 
On every side miles of gardens 
and orchards, acres of wheat and 
barley, shaded by fruit and forest 
trees, including the poplar, the 
palm, the walnut, the orange and 
olive, all arranged in a_ rich 
variety of colours, all laden with 
golden fruit, charming the eve 
with beauty and filling the air 
with fragrance. Situated about 
the middle of this plain and 
buried in this forest of grass and 
grain and trees and sparkling 
streams, a city of 160,000 people, 
with its hundreds of white mina- 
rets gilded domes and 
crowded bazaars—that is Damas- 
cus, beautiful indeed for situation. 


The Riches of Damascus 

Damascus is now, and has always been, 
a rich and prosperous citv. It was so in 
Bible times. Isaiah writes of the “ riches 
of Damascus.” Ezekiel, speaking of the 
fate of the city of ‘Tyre, says Damascus 
was thy merchant for the multitude of all 
kinds of riches.”’ 

The traveller to-day may see long 
trains of camels laden with all kinds of 
merchandise leaving Damascus, going 
down to Egypt or out to Beyrout, 
where they are shipped to other shores. 

Damascus is rich, and a centre of trade 
for all the East. Its bazaars are the 
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The Walls of Damascus, 
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ted other buildings against it. 
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wn; the coating put on the 
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kable to read above the old 
be iutiful Wo ls 11 Greek 
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t ll generations 


Some few vears ago the Great Mosque 
was burned down to the ground in a 
single day, but the old door, with its 
sacred words, strange to say escaped the 
contlagration When the edifice was 
re-erected the Moslems, being very super- 
stitious, feared to tanyper with it, so they 
left the door as it was. You can see that 
inscription to-day, and as you read it 
you wonder whether these blessed words 
may not be taken as prophetic omens of 
the day when Jesus shall reign over the 
hearts of the people of Damascus, and the 
city—the oldest city in the world—shall 
become the youngest city of the Christian 
faith 


(My next issue will contain an important and highly interesting article entitled 
Rail to Nineveh and Babylon.” It will describe and illustrate the romance 
and wonder of the Bagdad Railway.) 
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NEW FRAULEIN 


An Anglo-German Story 


By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


“ OULDN’T vou like to come and look 
at the band ? It’s just coming now !”’ 

The little boy turned from the window, 
where he had been gazing out into the damp, 
desolate London street, and looked across at 
the New Fraulein. The New Fraulein sat 
at the table with writing materials spread 
out before her, but she was not writing now. 
She had finished a tormal letter to the 
distant connection who from his Schloss in 
the Bergstrasse had seen in autocratic, if 
penurious, taanner to the education and 
upbringing of this dependant of his name, 
and she knew well that once she, a full- 
fledged German governess for the English 
market, had se announced that she had 
settled down in the respectable situation 
which he had instructed her preceptors to 
procure for her, all communication would be 
at an end between the great relation the 
highest branch, and herself the lowest twig ot 
their family tree. The thought was inexpres- 
sibly dreary, and that was not because the 
New Fraulein had any attection for the dis- 
tant relation, for, as a matter of fact, she 
had never seen him, and never expected 
to, but regarded him as something inettably 


high and great—thought herself fortunate 
that het orphan day s) had possessed such al 
protector, and considered that she was shame- 
fully independent and ungrateful when it 
crossed her mind that the substantial benefits 
of tood, clothing and educationdonot comprise 
all the real necessities of life. Now, when the 


id come to write this letter which must 


, InN some sense, a quittance to the great 
relation debt of interest, her heart had 
grown heavy because she was alone among 


tranger in desolate, November 


London, and in those few sentences she was 
Good-bye not only to the great 

relation, but to dear Deutschland, to the 
orchards of pink plum blossom where she 
td played in her childhood’s springs, to all 
Of home that e had ever known. The New 
Fraulein was a stiff, plump little person with 
neat, fair haw and an air of stolid endurance, 
not at all tl rt of creature to give way 


easily to emotion, but last night's tempestuous 


1107 


tossing between Antwerp and Harwich 
among the discomforts of a second-class 
cabin had sapped her physical strength a 
little, and two large, round tears slipped out 
from under her lashes, trickled down her 
cheeks and fell off upon the envelope to be 
opened by the great relation’s aristocratic 
hands. The little boy, her pupil, turned again 
uneasily and his bright, small face clouded. 

“Won't you come and look at them, 
New Fraulein?’ he said again. ‘‘ They’ve 
finished standing up their music things, 
they're just going to begin.” 

The wistful note in his voice penetrated 
her consciousness, The little boy’s mother, 
the beautiful lady in sables and a veiled 
bonnet, who had looked in during nursery 
dinner to chat with her boy's new instructress, 
had spoken of his being delicate, of the 
necessity for cheerfulness in those around 
him ; at the time New Fraulein had scarcely 
understood, but the words had remained, 
and their meaning had grown clearer. Her 
practical common sense assured her that 
nobody would pay her a salary for crying, 
and that a Fraulein without a post was 
infinitely worse off than one, however lonely, 
whose services were engaged. She reflected 
that it would be better to take some interest 
in her pupil's ideas; he heard her move- 
ments and turned again towards her. 

“ There they are—it’s a German band, you 
know, Fraulein.” 

rhe first notes of a popular waltz seemed 
suddenly to blare forth in the street outside. 
New Fraulein got up slowly, came over to 
the window, and stood behind her pupil, 
looking out at a dozen men in a blue and red 
Continental-looking uniform, a little faded, 
who were standing in a rough semicircle in 
the road, their music-stands betore them, 
the gleam of their brass instruments a little 
dulled by the foggy air. The New Fraulein’s 
blue eves searched the taces of those opposite 
to the window, but her scrutiny seemed 
inconclusive. 

Phat these are German men, you say,” 
she asked it in her stiff, school-book English. 
‘You know that, or do you think that ?”’ 
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Daddy told 1 vere Germans. He 
talked to them one day bie talked to my 
mat My man the ] one Vou can see 
1 r there next to t its he alway 
col to collect. He pla that little whisth 
py id he carries that himself, but one ot 
t ther men carries the thing tor him 


Have you found him. Ww Fraulein ?” 


“He that has a dust Oloured Mantel 2”? 


little boy la cd 
That's not a mantk ; Old ladies wear 
mantle That's an overcoat ! wish le 
wor ‘rand uniform like thy other Daddy 
i pects they don't let ] m because hi 
l IS bad and makes hin imp, and then he 


wouldn't look a smart soldier like the other 
ones do; but mumsie and I t Ink he would 
| Ok 4 I hice, like al ray ldier who has 
been in a war. Do vou think so, New 

His leg, how was it hurt ? From the 
boy's flow of words she had ntrived to cull 
some faint idea of his meanir 


with characteristic « 


answered 
aution 
I don't know! You ask J im, New Frau- 


lein—\ mask him in German when he 


come 
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“Guten lag t” 


He echoed het Hutation, pulling off his 
Cap, and stood bare headed 


» lis flute under 
his arm, the coll cting 


box in his hand, his 
face alight. The little boy came rushing to 
the window. 

“Speak to my New Fraulein in ¢ 


erman,” 
His shrill litth rang out, 


mingled with 
as he pushed them 
‘lit in the lid of the 


She's a4 


the clink of the coppers 
one by one through the 


collecting-box eal German, and 


she's voine to talk to vou. Do, please, Ney 
braulein Ask him about his k 


New Fraulein understood, knew that the 


lame bandsman understood, and Went pink 


thie mpropriety of the sugges tion 

* T have only Just arrived here, I do not 
understand how these J nglish children arc 
Prought up.” She spoke in German, uttering 
the words as a kind of apology, and the htth 


boy clapped his hand 


“You have onl just arrived—so ?? 
lhe band Man an wered her very eagerly 
Where is vour 

* T have not had a home for a long while 


now; when | had, it was at Bonn, but for 


vears I have been ne ir Giessen at a school. 
for the money.” The eized her hand Not near Giessen The man's bright 
ind clu to it. « iperi excitement. eve ecmed momentarily to srow dim and 
D d dear New ] ind I'll dreamy Is it still there, then = th little 
listen to ind know W iny town with t students and the 
real Ger tall Phi played on market-women the treets — very gay 
tun I e will here ar lithe streets, and outside th peacetul plain 
star now — look ! window med the blue | thought it 
will pl » that quit d vanished, got lost. inbled into dust 
read lor I'll years and years a 
et t Tie It is stall ther it least, it was a week 
H to 4 f rambled oT“ 
Int t id Loup to the \ ivol tared at her 
mant rt though she were methi wondertul I 
rea t ‘ t N | trugeled ive beg way ten I ul you saw it 
obed \ thre felt t clea it fit iwocek o! 
pale ta d litt r irom. the Ibu cl hikel ll never sec 
ind let in! New Fraulein’s face took on afresh 
in t 1 outst d ts tinge of sadne The two exiles looked 
n 1 rden into « i other's eye Phe tune that the 
t L her to unpleasin d was playing came, with a blare of brass 
byect MA il trun t ind odrum to its end 
bred l to st cheat You will be here next tome Is that 
| ad fa Comit to everyday life he 
t | nad reverted itomat | to Jenelish 
the ¢ tu t mn t | ll be at t ist 
W t Hi He nodded to the boy, looked back at 
; rye New Fraulein from the gate, and passed out 
L, tu | in of t. New biaulem pulled down 
their native tongu 
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** Next Sunday, when they met again, their 

talk was rather less about Giessen p, 

“What did he say?” asked the boy, 
trving, on tip-toes, to put one little arm 
about her waist. ‘* What did he do to his 
leg, New Fraulein 

‘I did not hear I am sorry, Bithchen. 
He asked me where I was in— Germany, and 
he is come trom there too, and then I 
forgot. Besides, | do not talk of legs to an 
unknown gentleman, it is not good to do!” 

Obviously the boy was a little dis- 
appointed, evidently he saw nothing in the 
scruples of modesty which affected New 
Fraulein, for when three days later the lame 
bandsman again appeared at the nursery 
window he put the question himself, 

“You can tell New Fraulein in German, 
and then she'll tell me afterwards. I had 
to ask you, you know, because she thinks 
it’s rude to talk about lees until she knows 
you very well.” 

The gravity of the lame bandsman’s face 
broke up into a smile which stopped abruptly 
before the shame in New Fraulein’s eve. 

Don't mind, please,” he said quickly ; 
“ T know this little fellow, IT understand his 
ways. The accident to my foot is a very 
Simple Story. |] don’t mind talking about 


Drawn by 
Wilmot Lunt, 


it—not at all. When I came to England 
more than ten years ago, to improve my 
English, | was clerk in a big warehouse near 
the docks. While I was there—-soon after 
I went there—there was a fire. Some girls 
who worked at the warehouse, poor creatures 
who just sorted things, got frightened, and 
ran up to the top of the building instead of 
coming down, I went up with some of the 
other clerks, and the floor gave way before 
we could all get out. Why I am doing this ”’ 
—he interrupted his rapid flow of German to 
look down at the box in his hand——*‘is because 
the people who owned the warehouse were 
in money difficulties and had made the fire 
themselves, so the insurance people said, 
and it ruined them. When I came out of 
hospital they could do nothing for me, they 
were gone away. I could not work indoors 
then all day, I was too ill, I had a rough 
time of it, until at last I got into this band.” 

* And now ?”’ The quickly spoken words 
had brought the moisture to New Fraulein's 
eyes. The lame bandsman grimaced. 

“T live, but my testimonials from my old 
employers in Germany have grown out-of- 
date, and I am ashamed to go back poor and 
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a cripple. My mother has died, and no one 
wants me—so it doesn’t really matter: it 
might be worse. Now vou will have som 

thing to tell the young gentleman there 


He had to limp aw ty as quickly as possible, 


for the band was already moving oft to the 


He d you had something to tell me 
—at the last when he spoke English. What 
is it f Do, do say!” 
ng to tell? Indeed she had, this 
little hero worshipping New Fraulein! She 
went over to the big arm-chair by the fire- 
side, drew the little boy up to her knee, and 
told him such a tale! How the flames 
roared in New Fraulein’s version of the 

! How the foolish work 
girls screamed in panic as they ran from the 
fire! How nobly the lame bandsman—not 
lame then, but strong and hale as any 
Viking—tore after them. k iding the other 
men to the rescue, and in isting that he 


should be the last to leave the danger zone | 


somethi 


bandsman’s story 


Every ] sh word in ] vocabulary she 
used again and again, and many familiar 
German ones crept into the story: but the 
little boy understood it w nderfully, and 


he and New Fraulein shed tears together 


when the floor fell and the brave, 


lame 
band Isman was buried beneath the ruins. 
"We must be very good to him every time 


he comes,” said the litt ' boy. 


It was at that period that the little boy's 
mother, the beautiful lady, at last began 


tecl that New Fraulein w; iS going to be h 


appy 
it 


and settle down comfortab ly in her new life 


which was a ve ry good thing for the beaut ful 
lady, who was one of the kindest, most tender. 
hearted persons in the whole world, u 
whom happiness had had the effect of maki 
her wish to see everyone else happy t 
At first, when she had taken the ltt 
out with her in the afternoon for a drive 
in the motor, or to visit friends. New Frauleir 


had stayed at home sitting ne the nursery 


hoy 
DOY 


fire, and sighing for the Fatherland. be LUISE 


she did not quite know what else to s 
for and had a strong inclination to h fer 


something; but now she grew quite brave 
and adventurous, and would sally forth all 
by herself, armed with a m ip, track a park 
ora picture-gallery to its lair, and come b; 
quite triumph nt 

It vas Upon one ot these isl 
happening to fall upon aio Sunday W 
theretore his holiday also, that New Frau! 
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the men stayed i ver 11) t Lunte t 
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trotting off for a constitutional in the park, 
met the lame bandsman slowly limping up 
and down in the street at the end of that in 
which she lived. He looked at her very wist- 
fully as he hastened to lift his hat, and she, 
as she bowed in reply, was much too sur 
prised to see him to know how to be haughty 
or chil. She looked round tor his com- 
panions. 

“What are you doing here ? Where is the 
band she asked, bewildered. 

He explained that on Sundays they did 
not play. 

“Do you live near here ?”’ 

He sho yk his head, 

‘You go to the park— nicht wahr ?”’ he 


asked her. 

Ves—and you 

“1 go to the park also—if I might walk 
with you ?” 

His thin face was very flushed at his 
temerity, the glance of his blue eyes very 
nervous, but in comparison with New 
Fraulein’s abashment his was as complete 
stolidity. Ihey walked side by side in 
silence until he broke in awkwardly 

“Tell me about Giessen, Is there still the 
old Rathaus in the square where the fountain 
is? 
“Of course-—they would not pull down 
the Rathaus, would they 2?) But there are 


trams!" This question had loosened her 
tongue They talked of the sunny little 
Southern city, and she told him of the 
changes there oO tew in the eyes ot a 


stranger, so many to those who knew and 
loved it well. Before the time came for het 
to go back to her pupil’s home they were 
at ease— each felt the other’s friend. 


“Tam glad you happened to meet me,” 


she said shyly She gave him her little 
plump hand in farewell, and the lame man 
held it very closely for a moment. 

“So?” he questioned ; then squared his 


houlders Look, 1 will not deceive you, 
though Lam Lalt afraid. I did not ‘ happen ’ 
to meet you; PT hoped you would come out 
that way, and I might speak to you. I have 
waited the last two Sunday afternoons.” 
“ But why 2?” Fraulein looked up wonder- 
Ing “ Surely you have triends who would 
walk with you, or it it —did you remember 
that I am all alone ?” 

“Tam all alone, too,” he said. ‘ It was 
not exactly unselfishness. IT wanted to talk 


to you about Giessen—and other things.” 
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Next Sunday, when they met again, their 
talk was rather less about Giessen, and rather 
more about other things. The lame bands- 
man evidently found New Fraulein’s con- 
versation interesting, and she grew  posi- 
tively ruddy and bright-faced, life proving 
somehow well worth the living under the 
stimulus of this wonderful new possession— 
a friend of her own. It was after several 
months of their friendship, just when the cro- 
cuses were beginning to make a brave show 
in the parks, that the beautiful lady came 
up to the school-room one Sunday afternoon 
intent on requesting New Fraulein’s presence 
in the drawing-room at tea-time ; she found 
her with her arms thrown out upor the table 
betore her, her head pillowed on the ridicu- 
lous little muff which she treasured because it 
was of real astrakhan, and had once belonged 
to the great relative’s greater wife, sobbing 
as though her heart would break. 

** My dear Fraulein, what is the matter ? ” 
said the little bov's mother; but New Frau- 
lein made no answer, and went on crying, 
sniffline a little like a frightened child. 

* Do tell me, Fraulein dear,”’ said the 
beautitul lady. She knelt down beside the 
little weeping figure and put her two soft, 
silk-clad arms about the plump and shaking 
shoulders. Then the whole story came out. 
New Fraulein had found the lame bandsman 
waiting at the corner, as usual, and had 
walked with him in the park, and quite 
without warning, so it had seemed to his 
companion, he had told her that his hope 
in life was that one day New Fraulein would 
help him to make one life from their two 
lonelinesses— would become his wite. 

The beautiful lady, having a strong imagin- 
ation, saw quite a vivid picture of the scene 

saw against the background of leafless trees 
and beds, just purple-jewelled with springing 
tlowers, New Friulein’s little dark shape and 
the tall man looking down at her with a kind 
of hunger in his blue eyes, pleading eagerly, 
a little wildly, perhaps, for the love which 
could retrieve all the barrenness and loss 
ot his ruined life, trving to teach her that 
even poverty is nothing where love is, 

“It was so strange, so unknown, so 
suddenly,” said Fraulein. 

Che beautiful lady's eyes had a sort of 
laughter in them that was very pitiful. 

“What did vou say ?”’ 

‘I said, ‘ No, it cannot be; I am going 


home ! 
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And why did you say ‘No’? Don't 
you care for him?” 

‘Herr Stark is very good, he is my good 

He has 


no money, and I do not think his family is 


friend, but | am very happy here. 


sufficiently good enough to marry with a 
von Rosenheim.”’ 

I see.’’ The beautiful lady nodded her 
wise, dark head, but she looked a little sad, 
thinking of the man whose whole mature 
vearning for a woman's sympathy had met 
repulse at the hands of an unformed girl, who 
scarcely knew what it was that she refused. 

And I suppose you cried just now because 
you did not like hurting Herr Stark’s feel- 
ings Well, cheer up; you are not the first 
girl who has had to refuse a good man, you 
know ! 

She bore New Fraulein off, and appeared 
to think the matter at an end, but those 
lovely grey eves of hers kept close watch 
upon New Fraulein’s drooping figure, and 
when next the band appeared she contrived 
to obtain a good view of the lame bandsman 
as he came and went 

“He stood at the door this time, Frede- 
rick,”’ she said to her husband that evening. 
“He came for the money, you know: a 
nice, open-faced tellow, but very lame and 
very shabby. Do you remember speaking 
to him once? Little Fraulein hid herself 
in the toy cupboard, | suppose, so sonnie 
went out to talk to him alone, and hé turned 
away looking so disappointed,” 

Well : he little boy’s father looked 
up at the beautiful lady, who happened to 
be sitting on the arm of his chair, rhey were 
quite by themselves, or she never would 
have done it, for on all public occasions the 
beautiful lady was the soul of dignity. “ And 
why do you sigh so, Isobel ? ”’ 

“ Beeause I had fancied, Frederick, that 
perhaps this lhttle love-affair was going to 
turn out well for Fraulein. Ps rhaps we could 
have helped them—his being a German would 
have made it easier; you might even have 
sent him back to Germany to one of the 
agencies—you know you could have, if he 

a steady man—and then the poor little 
soul would have had a life of her own after 
all.” The t 
a great pity for men and women who died 
old d tired with their live 


eautiful lady was apt to nurse 


unlived, and 
blank ar rey behind them. ‘ But I think 
that, under the circumstances the man was 
mad to propose to her, being so poor 


and so delicate, and we must let well 
alone.” 

“I'm afraid we must.” The little boy’s 
father was conscious of a kind of relief, for 
he was by nature not much more than just 
an ordinary “ good sort,”’ though sometimes 
he grew capable of wonderful things under 
the manipulation of his wife’s soft hands. 

So the little love-affair ended, and Ney 
Fraulein talked no more German at the 
nursery window, took no more lonely walks 
on Sunday afternoons, and generally be- 
haved herself lke a_right-minded, hard- 
headed little person endowed with all the 
practical good sense for which the women 
of her nation are famed. 

Summer came, and brought with it the 
time when the little boy, his father, his 
mother and their Fraulein were all to migrate 
to a house at the seaside. It was the eve of 
their departure— Fraulein was busy pack- 
ing; the little boy, her pupil, was lolling at 
the open window of the nursery, waiting for 
the band. 
absorbed, yet as she folded skirts and suits 


Fraulein was busy and seemed 


and persuaded medicine bottles to repose 
comfortably in shoes she, too, was waiting 
for the band, Though she never now had 
conversations with the lame bandsman, the 
music which he helped to make seemed 
always the voice of a friend: but to-night, 
instead of the music, came the littie boy's 
shrill call: 

“ Fraulein! Oh, New Fraulein ! the lame 
bandsman isn’t here 

“Not here ?’’ New Fraulein tried to say 
the words, but they refused to come. She 
clutched one ot the boy's little pyjama 
jackets against her breast, and her face went 
white. 

“He will—come— presently,” she said. 
The band struck up as she spoke. 

“No, he won't; there’s another man 
playing his whistle thing Hle hasn't any 
uniform either, but his legs are all right 
I expect he hadn’t time to make any.” 
After a while he added: ‘‘ Ah! New Frau- 
lein, | know the lame bandsman isn’t coming 
now, because the other man has started to 
go to the houses with the box.” 

rhe little woman at the back of the room 
stood stiff and stolid, and her round face 
went from white to grey, and looked quite 
old. With her inward sight she seemed to 
see a lite going on for years and years, com 


fortable perhaps even happy, but quite 
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empty and alone ; exteriorly she seemed to 
be occupied entirely in listening to what the 
boy was saying at the window to the fresh 
flute-player outside, 

“ Please, Mr. Bandsman, where is the lame 
one? Has he gone back to Germany ? ” 

Amongst the heterogeneous collection of 
words in the muttered answer the boy seemed 
to comprehend one clearly. 

“Sick ?”’ he asked; and the little, thin 
voice like a bird’s note came distinctly to 
New Fraulein'’s cars, Very sick Good- 


“* Fraulein!’ gasped 


the beautiful lady ’’~ », 1114. 


bye, Mr. Bandsman, Oh, New Fraulein, the 
poor, lame bandsman is ill—my man is ill 
the new man says so. Oh, Fraulein rr 
Words failed him in his astonishment, for 
New Fraulein, pushing him aside, had sud- 
denly dashed across the room. She was in 
the passage in a moment, in the hall a second 
later fumbling at the fastenings of the front 
door, She threw it open with a crash, and 
hatless, coatless, tore atter the band retreat- 
ing now towards the next pitch. She spoke 
in German, and a couple of the men stayed 
l’resently she came back, 
white and trembling, turned a deaf ear to 
all the boy's questionings, looked at him but 
did not seem to sce him, feverishly busy 


to answer her. 


with her preparations for the departure on 
the morrow. 

That evening, when the beautiful lady 
came up to kiss her boy good-night, she 
found him all alone. 

“ Where is Fraulein, sonnie, and what is 
the matter ? ’’—for he sat up in bed, clinging 
to her. 

“She’s gone away, mumsie. She put on 
her hat and kissed me good-bye, and told 
me to say there was a paper for you on the 
table ; and she was so funny, mumsie dear.” 


Now, New Fraulein’s written English was 
better than that which she spoke, so the 
message she had left for the little boy’s 
mother was quite easy to understand and 
wondertully to the point; 

“Herr Stark is very ill. If he is to die 
IT must be with him; if he ts not to die I can 
nurse him better. He is my one person in 
all the world who wants me. I have not 
told you because of fearing you would not 
let me go, but I hope I do not inconvenience 
your arrangements.—- Your grateful, humble, 
obliged, GIESLER VON KOSENHEIM.” 


* Read that,” said the beautiful lady when 
her husband came into the room a moment 
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later. ‘“ The silly little thing has gone to 
this man late at night, and nobody knows 
where 

‘© And she gives us no address.” The little 
boy’s father, looking over her shoulder, com- 
mented on the tact with some secret satis- 
faction. 

“Yes. but that makes it worse. It leaves 
us so much more in the dark about it all! 
Frederick, we stand in the place of parents 
to her: if she were our daughter, we couldn't 
let her go like this, we should search for het 
everywhere.” 

The little boy’s father, sitting on the sick 
of his son’s small bed, thought of the lamp 
lit drawing-room downstatrs, 0! his pet casy 
chair, and the book he was longing to read, 
lying on the little table with a bowl of roses 
beside it, and he sighed. 

“ But that’s a mdiculous idea, Isobel! 
I can’t be expected to fancy you as New 
Fraulein’s mamma ; she’s turned twenty 
isn’t she?” 

“Only just twenty.” 

“ And well able to look after herselt [™ 


Alone in a foreign country— poor hild 
“ And we don’t even know the name ot 
the band the fellow plays in,” 

“ Hadn’t you better order the car, Frede 
rick, and go round to the police-station ¢ 


I’m coming too! 


New Fraulein had left the home of her 
pupil early in the evening; it was mornin 
before the beautiful lady and the little boy's 
father reached her hiding place, The lame 
bandsman’s landlady, a person ol much 
squalid good-nature, with a tendency to 
tearfulne ushered them unannounced, tor 
she wanted to see the effect ot! their arrival, 
into the room where her lodger was lying 
It was a back room, very dark, bare and 
untidy, and at the moment when the land- 
lady opened the door New Fraulem was on 
her knees beside the tumbled bed; one of 
the lame ndsman’s hands was caught up 
to her lips, the other touch ther hair. They 
were so still that just flor an instant the 
beautiful lady feared that thi worst had 
happened, and New Fraulein had under- 
stood her lover and herself a little too late 


then she realised that dead faces never look Y 

as the lame bandsman’s face wa looking legal. I don’t know the ropes at all where 

and almost betore the thought had cro ed marriages of loreign ubjects are concerned, 

her mind New Fraul n moved, and the lame Oh. hang it all! it’s a day's work és 

bandsman raised his head. * | know said the beautitul lady, softly ; 


“ Friulein!’’ gasped the beautiful lady, 
She held out her arms, and New Fraulein, 
like a frightened child, came to hide her face 
against her breast. 

“He is better ; he knows me now!” she 
said. ‘ He will be cured!” 

Che beautiful lady stroked her cheek, and 
while her husband went over to the lame 
bandsman’s side, she listened to all the story 
of New Fraulein’s adventures—how, after 
infinite trouble, she had found late at night 
this address, given her by one of his com- 
rades in the band, how with prayers and 
tears she had prevailed upon his landlady 
to let her into the room where he lay too ill 
even to recognise her. Difficulties of lan- 
euage and tenderness of heart alike prevented 
the beautiful lady from pointing out quite all 
the enormities she had committed. 

“To am afraid, Fraulein dear, that you 
have—I mean that to be alone with him like 
this you should be his wife,” 

But I will be his wite please.” New 
Fraulein seemed to have marvellously little 
thought left in her now of the von Kosen- 
heim family and the great relation. 

Presently the beautiful lady drew her 
husband out into the dirty passage and shut 
the door. She was very tired with her wake- 
ful night, and knew that he was tired too, 
so she put her hands upon his shoulders and 
kissed him lightly between the eyes. 

‘Poor old dear, I’m afraid l’ve let you 
in for a lot of trouble. I’m afraid we can't 
drop the m itter vet. We've got to take care 
of these irrespon ible young people until 


their affairs are s ttled one way or the othe! 


no 


What is the matter with him—is he going 


to get better 

“Ob, I think so, Rheumati fever, he 
savs. I might as well run round im the 
car to his doctor's place, and fetch him 


here 
And don’t you think that as soon 45 


po ible, PFredet ck dear, you'd better fetch 


a pecial licence too 


“ How did you know [ mean, did you 
hear Stark asking me to help him to put 
things right for her Poot devil | he hasn't 
a feather to fly with, so I kindly forbore 


to tell him the cost of it. Then there’s the 
Consulate to call at, or the thing won't be 


toc 
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“and it will put off the sea for a few days 
too, and you are quite due for a change, and 
sonnie will be so disappointed, but if you 
knew how proud I am of you, how glad it 
makes me : 

“I suppose it’s our duty, eh, Isobel ?” 
He smiled down at her, as he buttoned his 
overcoat once more, Beneath the beautiful 
lady’s influence that very ordinary human 
being, her husband, was capable of wonderful 


things. 


‘‘ New Fraulein, dear,” said the little boy, 
wriggling out of her embrace, “I came all 
by myself in the motor with Jackson, and 
mumsie said I wasn’t to stay a minute, 
only to give you this, and say from daddy 
that it’s a wedding present from me to you 
and the lame bandsman.” 

“She isn’t a New Fraulein any more now, 
you know; she’s a New Frau, only made 
yesterday.” The lame bandsman_ looked 
across at his little wife as she proceeded in 
the most deliciously business-like manner to 
investigate the contents of the envelope 
which her pupil had thrust into her hand, 
and he drew the little boy back against his 
knee. He was sitting up for the first time 
in a low chair which had somehow sprung 
up at the beautiful lady’s command, and the 
dingy little back room was clean and tidy 
and gay with flowers, white bridal flowers, 


which the beautiful lady herself had arranged 
to grace the simple ceremony of the day 
before. The boy looked up into the bride- 
groom’s wan face, into the kindly, light-blue 
eyes. 

“Are you going to come round with the 
band again, Mr. Stark ?” 

“ T hope so, if they will have me. I have 
a wife to work for now, you know.” The 
lame bandsman’s feeble hand went creeping 
out to find New Fraulein’s, and he sighed, 
wondering when that occupation would 
commence, and where, if that failed him, 
other was to be found. New Fraulein under- 
stood his thought, but her round face was 
illuminated with a happy light, her lips 
quivering as she rose and gathered his head 
against her breast. 

“Listen, my dearest.” She spoke in the 
tongue in which they could be intimate. 
“ They have been so good to us. As sonnie’s 
wedding present, his father offers you the 
charge of one of his agencies, most probably 
in the Fatherland—are you glad?” 

“Glad!”’ his voice broke. The lips of 
bride and bridegroom clung together. 

The little boy watched them in awe-struck 
silence, then his bright face clouded, 

“Oh, I am sorry it’s made you cry!” 
he said. am sorry it was a nasty 
present, Lame Bandsman and New Frau- 
lein 


BON VOYAGE ! 


HEARD the noisy cables slip, 
I felt the pressure of warm hands ; 
I heard glad voices ery, ‘*Good trip!” 
As I set sail for other lands. 
No tears, no sadness marred the day 
That bore me from my friends away. 


Some day I'll take another trip, 

The longest voyage ever made ; 
Death’s hand shall let the cable slip, 

And guide me through the Sea of Shade. 
Weep not, ye friends that ‘round me stand, 
Bid me bon voyage! and press my hand. 


J. R. MORELAND, 
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THE LADDER OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Sunday School Pages for October 


By the Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS 


In view of changes in the methods and curriculum of the modern Sunday School, I am 
changing the form of the ‘‘ Sunday School Pages” which for so long have appeared at 
the end of this magazine. In future these pages will be devoted to helpful articles on 
the Sunday School, as it is, and as it should be, and this is the first of a series by the 
Rev. Richard Roberts having that end in view. Mr. Roberts is well known as a Sunday 
School expert, and is a member of the Lesson Committee of the Sunday School Union. 


HE ideal in national education is a 
system which opens the doors of the 
highest academic attainment to every 
child, however poor, who possesses the 
requisite natural ability and application. 
From the infants’ department of the 
elementary school to the university there 
should be an unbroken and passable road 
for those who have the capacity to use it. 
We ought not to be content until we have 
placed before every child a real OppotT- 
tunity of becoming all that the best culture 
of our time can help him to become. Not 
every child will be able to climb the ladder ; 
but we believe that every child should find 
the ladder at his feet. 


The Making of Citizens 

This definition of our ideal does not 
however touch upon what is, after all, the 
most important element in national educa- 
tion. It is good and necessary that we 
should make provision on a national scale 
for the training of the mind, but it is of 
much more consequence that we should 
provide for the training of character. 
Not everyone can attain to high culture, 
but high character is within the reach of 


us all and in the last analysis the 
stability of a people rests upon its moral 
character. The real ideal of national 


education should be the making, not of 


great scholars, but of fine citizens. 


Religion and Character 

But there will never be adequate and 
abiding moral character which is not the 
preduct of a religious impulse. Character 
is not a set of moral habits which can be 
put on, one by one, like a suit of clothes. 
It is a growth— the preduct of an interior 
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life. It is true that the practical expres- 
sion of this life needs to be educated and 
disciplined in an ordered way—that is to 
say, there is room for moral education. 
But to attempt moral education apart 
from an antecedent moral impulse is 
simply to make bricks without straw, or 
even clay. It is the endeavour to educate 
something which is not there to be 
educated, 


The Business of the Church 

This is, of course, an argument for the 
retention of religious teaching in national 
education ; but with that we have nothing 
to do here. What it is relevant to our 
present purpose to remember is that a 
system of national education in a country 
such as ours can never be relied upon to 
furnish the abiding religious impulse out 
of which fine character may issue. It 
may prepare the way for it ; 1t may create 
the proper atmosphere for its generation. 
The actual communication of the religious 
impulse is directly the business and_ the 
office of the Church. 

It is a moot question how far the 
Churches should be permitted to use 
the opportunity afforded by the State 
Schools of doing this definitely religious 
work. In any case it is beyond question 
that the opportunity thus afforded 1s not 
adequate to the task, and that the various 
Christian communions must create and 
use other opportunities of discharging 
their own distinctive oflice. No facilities 
for distinctive religious teaching in day 
schools, however ample, will remove the 
need of separate provision for stimulating 
and quickening the religious impulse in 
our boys and girls. The Church must 
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have its own distinctive and unhampered 
machinery of religious education. 

It would, however, lead us astray if 
we imagined that the Church is called to 
this work because it is essential to the 
building-up of national character. The 
outlook of the Church is to a much wider 
horizon. ‘ The Church,” it has been said, 
“is the Kingdom of God in the making.” 
It is the nucleus of a regenerated 
human society which lives and 
grows by annexing and assimilat- 
it g human souls to its own mass } 
and its destiny is so to gather 
the whole world into itself. The 
elevation of national character is 
a great and worthy purpose ; but 
it is only one of the by-products 
of the Church’s life. The Church 
serves the world best by the 
simple process of serving itself. 
It is a self-propagating organism 
which saves the world by its 
self - propagation. Its primary 
task in the world is the making 
of Churchmen. 

The ladder of religious educa- 
tion, then, comes to be defined 
as a provision by which the child 
shall grow up into genuine and 
effectual Churchmanship. I use 
this word ‘ Churchmanship ” in 
order to make explicit what is 
sometimes overlooked, though it 
is in my opinion implicit in 
such an expression as “ per 
sonal Christianity.””. A Church- 
less Christianity is a partial and 
incomplete Christianity; and it 
is too often forgotten among 
Evangelical Protestants that 
Christian and Churchman should 
be exact synonyms. 
education should be thought of 
as education into and in active and 
loyal Churchmanship. 

It becomes, therefore, a problem for 
the Church how it may build up as an 
integral part of its organised activity a 
sound working system of religious educa- 
tion. Happily, the solution of the problem 
is not far to seek. It may be said to lie in 
the reconstruction of the Sunday School ; 
and the purpose of this series of papers is 
to indicate what seem to be the main lines 
which this reconstruction should follow. 


Religious Rev. 


At the outset, two points should be 
kept in mind. First of all, there is great 
danger in pushing the analogy between the 
processes of education in elementary day 
schools and the methods of religious educa- 
tion too far. The elementary school works 
throughout on the principle of a gradual 
development through instruction and dis- 
cipline. So does the Sunday School up to 


Richard Roberts. Photo: Hanes. 
a point ; but it goes further and aims at 
precipitating a spiritual and moral crisis 
in the young life. Call this crisis what you 
will— decision, conversion, or what not— 
it is something for which education can 
only pave the way. It is at last the result 
not of general spiritual influences, but of 
the personal action of the Holy Spirit. 
We shall, therefore, before all things 
require to see that our mode of religious 
education constitutes a medium in and 
through which the Holy Spirit may work. 
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The first requirement of the Sunday School 
is a steady persistent spiritual atmosphere. 
Consequently, its foundations must be 
laid broad and deep in prayer. The or- 
dered prayer of the school in session, the 
private an@ concerted prayer of the school- 
workers, the continued prayerfulness of 
the Churech—this is cardinal to a fruitful 
Sunday School policy. 


The Crisis of Adolescence 

But this principle of preparing for a 
spiritual crisis involves still another pre- 
supposition to our policy. We have 
sufficient data from which to judge 
the time when such a crisis is | immi- 
nent and probable. The study of the 
psychology of religious experience in 
recent years has revealed the fact that 
in the great majority of cases the 
definite and abiding religious impulse 
was received during the period called 
adolescence. This is the time of fever and 
upheaval which lies between childhood 
and maturity. Physical and mental 
changes are in active progress. ‘The soul 
is cast into the melting-pot, and with 
comparatively few exceptions the “ set ”’ 
which the soul receives in adolescence 
remains through life. ‘That is the reason 
why instances of conversion or religious 
awakening after the completion of the 
earlier twenties of life are so few and far 
between. The most fruitful time of 
spiritual harvest is between twelve and 
twenty. We may narrow down this period 
still further. It is generally agreed among 
those who have investigated the matter 
that the most sensitive point in this period 
is in the sixteenth year; but also that 
there are two other points of maximum 
susceptibility to religious influences 
namely, the twelfth and the twenticth 
years, It is certain that the great majority 
of people who embrace the Christian life do 
so between the ages of twelve and sixteen 

We, therefore, arrive at our first fixed 
point. The beginning of adolescence, that 
is, about the twelfth year, is the time at 
which we may legitimately expect to see 
signs of the quickening of a definite reli 
gious impulse. By the sixteenth vear we 
tnay also expect to see that definite reli 
gious Impulse fixed and established. Out 
scholar is then fairly set out upon the 
Christian life. 


Tris 


It is not difficult to see how this cir- 
cumstance affects the construction of our 
system of Christian education. By the 
sixteenth year of life we ought to give 
the young person a sufliciently fo. 2 
conception of the nature and the extent 
of hristian truth and duty to enable him 
to steer his course rightly through the 
world, and to work out the spiritual 
impulse, which has been set free within 
him, in genuinely Christian ways. This 
is not to say that his education is complete. 
Religious education is never completed. 
But certainly by this time it ought to 
have reached such a point as will secure 
its preservation along the right lines to 
the end. 

But (and this is the second point to be 
had in mind) we are not to suppose that the 
religious education of the child up to the 
sixteenth year is a simple process deter- 
mined wholly by the passage of the years. 
Modern psychology tells us that before the 
child has reached his sixteenth year he has 
passed through four quite distinct stages 
of development. We do not grow by years. 
We grow by stages ; and we are told that 
there is a stage of infancy which lasts to 
the fifth or sixth year; a stage of early 
childhood which extends to the eighth or 
ninth year; a stage of later childhood 
which extends to the twelfth year or there- 
about — all this before we come to the stage 
of early adolescence, which corresponds 
roughly with the period between twelve 
and sixteen. 


Planning a 

It is only necessary to recall our own 
observations of growing children to verify 
venerally the truth of this view of their 
development. We have noticed in children 
the sudden rise and the equally sudden 
decline of interest in fairy tales—that very 
circumstance marks out a period. We 
have seen the young child who has hitherto 
been an incorrigible small individualist 
beginning to take an interest in other 
children, and developing the rudiments 
of a social sense. We have observed the 
awakening of the sense of justice which 
makes the child’s soul a little battlefield 
between what he wants and what he feels 
to be right. All this has to be reckoned 
with in the planning out of our scheme 


of religious education. During each of 
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SOME CHILDREN'S “ HOWLERS” 


these periods the child has varying in- 
terests, a distinctive outlook; he reacts 
to different stimuli ; and we shall surely 
court failure if we do not proceed to order 
his religious education, both as regards its 
methods and materials, in the full light 
of our modern knowledge of the divinely 
appointed laws which govern the develop- 
ment of his mind. 

Into these matters we shall require to 
look in a more detailed way as we come 
to construct our ladder of religious educa- 
tion. In the meantime, let it be remem- 


bered that we are not concerned with a 
subordinate appanage to the main life of 
the Church. We are rather to be occupied 
with the task of outlining a kind of educa- 
tional faculty for the Church, which shall 
be integral to its life. 

Just as it has preaching and pastoral 
functions, so it has also a teaching func- 
tion ; and it is our business to discover 
the ways and means whereby this Teach- 
ing Faculty may be made to contribute 
richly and steadily to the strength of the 
Church. 


SOME CHILDREN’S “HOWLERS” 


REQUENT examples have been pub- 

lished of the ‘‘ howlers"’ produced in 

examinations by school children. The follow- 
ing are recent and genuine :— 


I 
The small boy was given twenty minutes 
in which to write an essay on “ Our Cat.” 
At the end of the time he handed up to his 
teacher his effort—as follows : 
‘Our cat is dead.” 


II 
The class had received a lesson on the 
Peasants’ Revolt, and after the lesson were 
required to write all they remembered of 
this rising. small child wrote: The 
cause of the Peasants’ Revolt was that a 
shilling poultice was put on everybody over 
sixteen.” 
The teacher had just concluded her lesson 
on Domestic Subjects, and was questioning 
her pupils to ascertain what knowledge they 
retained. ©ne small girl was asked to de- 
scribe a method of keeping milk from turning 
sour. Her answer was as follows : 
“To keep milk from turning sour, it 
should be lett in the cow.” 


IV 
After the close of a lesson on Physiology, 
the teacher wrote the following question on 


the blackboard Where are the lungs 
situated, and of what use are they ?"’ One 
of the answers to this question was: ‘ The 


lungs are situated in the abdomen, and are 
used for thinking purposes.” 


The Scripture lesson produces many 
howlers. In answer to the question : ‘“* What 
is a centurion?” one child replied: “A 
centurion is a thing with a lot of legs.” 


VI 


After a lesson on Richard Coeur de Lion, 
the children were required to write a short 
biography of this famous king. The follows 
ing effort occurred in one of the essays : ‘And 
Richard took for his motto in this battle 
(Chalus), ‘ Dieu et mon Proit,’ which means, 
‘God, am I right ?’” 


VII 


The following unsolicited testimonial was 
received by the publishers of a school book 
on ‘Moral Instruction.”” “Since your 
‘Moral Instruction’ has been introduced, 
teacher has been greatly improved.” 


Vill 


Two small male members of the ‘* Junior 
Mixed "’ were discussing the age of a third, 
when one of them said: “‘ Well, he must be 
pretty old—he blows his own nose !” 


IX 


The Diocesan Inspector required the 
children to recite any Scriptural texts they 
remembered. One child broke the silence 
with : ‘‘ And Judas Iscariot went and hanged 
himself.” The Inspector accepted this, and 
on appealing for others, was somewhat non- 
plussed with the second ; “ Go thou and do 
likewise.” 
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Serial Story 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE BROWN STONE FRONT 


je K. WHEELER was dining alone 
in a small, panelled, octagon room 

on the yvround floor of his brown) stone 

mansion on Hill Avenue, Pittsburg 

He had had a tiring and exciting day 
\ devastating tire had broken out in hi 
busine premises in the mall hours of 
the morniny, and now ol the colo sal 
building and all its treasures there remained 
only some portions of the walls adhering 
to the steel structure on which it. was 
reared. 

Phe loss was fully covered by insurance, 
but the problem in front of Cyrus was how 
his one thousand employees, all of whom 
were now out of work, were to fare in the 
immediate future. 

He was a generous as well as a just man, 
and he would deal adequately with the 
problem of the next six months. But he 
was troubled as well as tired, because at 
the back of his mind was the conviction 
that the outbreak of fire had been the result 
of no accident, but the work of some well 
equipped incendiary 


The thought brought a very abstracted 


expr yn to his face, and he wa doing 
only poor justice to the tempting though 


imple meal in front of him. He had been 
working like a navvy all day, and it had 


reste him a little to chan his clothe tor 
a lounge-suit, part of which was a house 
jacket of brown velvet very becoming to 
him 


His face, a trifle paler than usual, had a 
rt ret ind harpened look due to 


ph ical fati ( and nh ha r, now almost 
white, added to the picturesquent ot his 
py nee Cyrus presented striking 


ibtedly was 


aman of power, a personality of exceptional 


pti 
ind 

He wa eing waited on most assiduously 
b vn mal Barne O'Hagan, a 
chara ter in hi Wat who micht ea ily 
have merited a chapter to himself But 


as Barney does not affect the progress of 
this drama, suthce it to ay that he had 
been one of the = derelicts whom Cyrus 
Wheeler had clutched with a strong hand 
and brought up from the depths, thus 
creating from waste material a good sound 
product valuable to himself and creditabk 
to the State 

Barney was a sort of Mark Tapley tinged 
with the quaint humour hi native 
Ireland. Hi tempcrament doubtless was 
largely responsible for his frequent. surren- 
der to the temptations abounding in a big 
city. Rescued from the lite of the streets 
by the millionaire, whose attention had been 
arrested by something appealin in his 
Irish eyes, Barney was now the chief corner- 
stone of the brown stone tront 

His love for his master was idolatry pure 
and simple, and Cyrus loved him in return, 
and discussed with him most of the happen 
invs of his life But he had been singularly 
reticent regarding the fire, which distressed 
Barney, who was himself bubbling over 
with talk about it 

“I'm blissed but vez hasnt aten a 
hardly.” observed Barney as he removed 
the cheese and et the fruit before his 
master. “Is there annything ilse now yez 
would lotke: 

His manner was the wheedling one that 
he might have adopted in dealing with a 
wayward child But before Cyrus could 
reply there came a loud peal at th 

‘Now thin, now thin, go it moild, -me 


bhoy ! aid Barney briskly, ap trophising 
the invisible bell-ringer. ‘“ Ye sees not a 
owl av thim the noight, r, he added 


turning to his master, or me names not 


Sarnes (YHagan 


Go and see, Barney, if it’s anybody from 
the store Of course, | must see him, if tt 
is. but I want to vo to bed soon, because 


to-morrow I’m going to Noo York 


Barney disappeared, carefully closing the 


door behind him He was vone for about 


the space of five minutes, and when he 
came back he had a scared, uplifted look 
on his face. 
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“Tt’s a lady, sor- the purty mavourneen 
who brought over the childer—bliss their 
little hearts!” 

Barney’s language was invariably pictur- 
esque. He had no use for the uninteresting 
words which an unimaginative’ world 
employs when dealing with hard facts. 

Cyrus Wheeler started visibly. 

“What are you saying, Barney? Do you 
mean that it is Miss Craven that has 
come?” 

‘Shure, and that’s the very wan; and it's 
lookin’ loike a ghost she is. Perhaps it’s a 
bit av dinner she ‘Il be needin’. I'll just pop 
down to Brid- 
get, and be 
tellin’ her to 
kape ome 
h andy 

Where have 
you put Miss 
Craven? ” asked 
Wheeler, msing 
to his feet and 
wiping his 
mouth a_ trifle 
nervously with 
his napkin 

Shure, and 
ain't she in the 
marnin’-room 
said Barney, 
al d he he ld 
open the doot 


wide for his 


out. 

Some hesita 
tion was Visi- 
ble on Cyrus 
Wheeler's face 
as he crossed 
the wide, noble 
hall to the room 
which, in hi 
sister’s absence, 
he used almost 
exclusively But at the 
door he seemed to pull 
himself together, and 
with the swift, char 
acteristic movement of 
the man who had never 
shrunk from any expe 
rience which lay in his 
way, however trying ot 
pa nful, he opened the 


door and walked in 


** No, no. You'll stop here for the night 
at least. Have you luggage?’ 


Yes, it was Hilary sure enough—-a tall 
figure in a travelling-coat of brown frieze, 
her swathing veil unloosed and hanging 
straight from her shoulders, her face quite 
white and a little worn, her two eves 
shining like great stars in her face. 

Cyrus Wheeler’s heart leaped at sight of 
her—leaped with compassion and yearning 
untold. For her looks declared to him 
beyond all possible dispute that she had 
walked some toilsome ways since they had 
parted little more than six months before, 
and the thought that she had sought him 
in her distress warmed his heart. 


Drawn by 
oo Hurold Copping. 
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But as she drew off her gloves befcre she 
met his outstretched hand he saw the plain 
circlet on her bare left hand and understood. 

How are you Very tired, I guess from 
youl pale looks,” he said cordially 
think we have not got the new name _ in 
Pittsburg? Nobody thought it just worth 
their while to mail it on 

“My name: Oh, Merrick,” answered 
Hilary, her mouth trembling as she re 
sponded to his gentle reproach. “I asked 
for Mrs. Ridley I he pe that I can see her 

“You can’t, my dear, for she is at the 
moment a considerable number of miles 
away. She has gone to winter with the 
children in Colorado Phe little chap’s not 
as sound here as he ought to be, and, re 
membering how it was with his father, we 
are taking no risks 

He tapped his chest as he spoke, but con 
tinued to look steadily at the face of the 
woman before him. That she was in trouble 
there was no manner of doubt. He ce uld 
see the weight of tears just inside het heavy- 
lidded eyes 

Sit down,” he said gently. “and tell me 
about yourself Where have you come from 


Oh, from right out West.” 

\h, your husband's at the hotel perhaps ? 
Shall we ‘phone to him And you will both 
come here and make the place your home 
while you are in the city 


Oh, no, thank vou I am quite alone, 
and Mr Ridley is so far--so far away 
I must just go.” 
Her voice broke on the last word, and the 
I h busine it wi to yrasp big 
by the slenderest of had no 
difficulty whatever in arriving at the truth 
no. You'll stop here for the night 
it | t Have 1 lu ure?” 
I left it at the station 
It can be brought Where are your 
3 v can IT stop her asked Hilary 
litt vildly I came te cee Mrs. Ridley 
1 t k her advice 
Wie he a n't here, and have t 
tent with mine,” he answered tran 
Sit down, mv dear, and try if vou 
in find these check n itchel 
She fumbled in the } . but when she had 
em she did not at once hand them 
rt i f re alone 
t \ } t nit tre ul t 
th 


“That’s all right. When I think it a 
trouble, Mrs. Merrick, I'll let you know.” 
He rang the bell, and on the 
appeared Barney O'Hagan, all 
interest. 


instant 
agog with 


“Tell them to get a room ready for Mrs. 
Merrick, and brin, up some dinner. Send 
Matthew for her bagyvage—there 
( hee ks 

Barney took his instructions, left 
room, and closed the door. 

When Hilary would have spoken, would 
have tried to explain why and for what she 
was there, Cvrus Wheeler interrupted her 
with something of his old brusqueness 


Not a word, my dear, until you have 


are the 


the 


rested a bit and had something to eat 
You’re in trouble—it’s written on your face 
\fterwards, if you wish, TI] listen, but not 
now. Perhaps you could find your way to 
your old room, and V’ll wait for you in the 
octagon room, you remember, wher 
we used to breakfast of a morning when we 
came from England first 
Hilary remembered it all Every inci- 
dent of these h ippy weeks was engraved on 
her memory, and she felt even now as if the 


mansion of the brown stone front were the 


home of her heart She pa ed out and 
made her way up the familiar stairs with 
that odd sense of being at home. Sut her 


heart was full 
There was a difficult task in front of her 

that, namely, of explaining to Cyrus 
Wheeler the object of her visit, and the cir- 
cumstances which had led up to it. Now 
that she had put two thousand miles between 
her and her Canadian’ shack, was 
obliged to own that she did not know why 
she had deserted it 


When left alone, Cyrus leaned his elbow 
on the mantelpiece and looked down int 
the fire The tired look had deepened on his 
face, and a fresh furrow of anxicty appeared 
on his brow. The sight of Hilary Craven 
had moved him michtils He was face to 


face with the fact that he had not forgotten 
her, that she occupied, indeed, the foremost 
place in his heart 

He pulled himself toyvether, however 
when, in about halt an hour’s time, he went 
to the octagon room, where he remained 
while she had her meal 


lo her own astonishment, she enjoyed it, 


and was able to eat quite a good dinner 
It was all so daint and exqui te, the hous 
\ o dignified and beautiful, and Wheeler 
hin lt kind and brotherly that she felt 
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herself soothed and comforted. She won- 
dered that she had ever dared to think him 
forbidding, or even plain, and, remember- 
ing her first impression of him in the 
waiting-room of the employment agency in 
London, she could have laughed aloud. 
Cyrus Wheeler was not only a rich and 
powerful man, but he was a great gentleman 
with the heart and soul that a king might 
have envied. 

With the rest and food she had had, the 
look of strain departed from her face, and 
something of its former radiance returned. 
\ little later they sat together in the cheer- 
ful brightness of the morning-room, and 
Cyrus Wheeler begged permission to take a 
cigar. 

Now,” he said when he had had two 
whiffs and felt comforted thereby, “ U'll hear 
about vour home out West, and how it has 
been with you since you left us. That was 
a sad day tor us, and Hattie has often said 
that it would have been better if we had 
never met.” 

‘Oh, [I think that is true,” cried Hilary 
in a tone of painful eagerness, “for [ am 
sure that my stay in this beautiful home 
set a standard for me that spoiled every- 
thing out West! ” 

“Most folks have to begin somewhere, my 
dear,’ said Cyrus with his kind, slightly 
humorous smile, ‘‘and there are fortunes to 
be made out West as well as in the States. 
Tell me about your place and your husband, 
but mostly about your husband.” 

Hilary sat back in her chair and folded 
her hands in her lap. Hesitating just for a 
moment and regarding Cvrus Wheeler's 
trong, fine face, she decided that the only 
way to make him fully understand would be 
to begin at the beginning. 

‘Mr. Wheeler, may I tell you the whole 
story of how I first came to leave Eng- 
land?” 

‘Sure thing. Its what I'd like to hear 
above everything. If I am to be of any use 
I must know the facts of the case, and I 
wont forget that [ am only a stop-gap—in 
Hattie’s pla e 

He spoke so to reassure himself and 
Hilary, but he knew, and Hilary knew, that 
it was to see him and him alone that she 
had come, 

Leaning back in the comfortable chair 
with the glow of the firelight on her sweet 
face, Hilary beyvan to tell the story of the 
last two vears 

Wheeler listened with a quiet interest 


which became intensified as she neared the 
end of the story. Long before she had 
finished speaking his cigar lay, cold and 
unfinished, on the mantelshelf. 

“And then I got so deadly sick of it all,” 
she went on after she had tried to describe 
her life at the new Hale End, “and I felt so 
sure that my husband regretted having 
married me—wished, in fact, that he had 
married Lady Florence Belfield instead, that 
I just rose up and left. I hoped to see 
Mrs. Ridley, and perhaps to induce her to 
let me take the dear children again. Any- 
way, [ know that you would—well, would 
both be kind and help me with your advice. 
[I have never forgotten what you said that 
day I was leaving for the West, when you 
put me on the cars at the station here.” 

She reminded him of his words of a set 
purpose, for she saw an expression on his 
face which her inner consciousness assured 
her was not altogether friendly to her. 
When she had ceased speaking he rose and 
took two turns across the floor. When he 
came back he paused by the fireplace, and, 
leaning his arm on the carved mantelpiece, 
he turned his keen, fine face to hers. It 
was perfectly grave, though in his eyes 
there were depths of kindliness. 

* You poor child-woman,” he said quietly, 
“T've listened to your story and I've felt 
shame, for it ought to have been told to a 
woman, and not to a clod like me! I wish 
to goodness Hattie had been here! ” 

“Oh, but perhaps you will understand 
even better than Mrs. Ridley, for you can 
judge from my husband’s standpoint,” said 
Hilary unexpectedly. “I want to ask you 
whether you think I expected too much, or 
whether [ was wrong in being vexed be- 
cause he spent so many of his days with 
her? Of course, I knew it could all be put 
down to business, but—but she is a woman 
and rather interesting, and she openly shows 
her preference for him.” 

‘[ don’t know why you think T could be 
a good judge, Mrs. Merrick, for, you see, 
I’m a mere bachelor with very little experi- 
ence of these things, though I've seen a good 
deal of shipwreck in matrimonial waters. 
We've got some sorry examples of it here 
in Pittsburg, but it is mostly traceable to 
the same cause.” 

“What is that?” asked Hilary in- 
terestedly. 

* Pure selfishness and wicked shrinking 
from responsibilities which marriage brings 
to both man and woman.” 
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*** You must go back, and that without a 


moment's delay. We'll start to-morrow’” 
His tone became suddenly hard and cold 
It happened to be a point on which Cyrus 
Wheeler felt deeply He had neithe part 
nor lot in tl ing of the moral fibre in 
his own country, nor did he hold the slack 
views 


regarding the marriage tie which are 
l the the 


fatally 


foundation 


so fatal sapping ot 
national life. He held, and indeed openly 
said, that the divorce laws of America were 
to an nation calling itself 
n 
S ras that part of her story was con- 
cerned, Hilar Merrick had come to the 


on for sj mpathy 


© Then 


you 

think I’ve been 
Wrong al] 

along?” she said t 
rather dis ip- 

pointedly. 

“I won't say | 


wrong. May we 
mistaken, 


instead? I have 


say 


followed the 
story with the 
closest atten- 
tion, and also 
with more sym- 
pathy than | 
have permitted 


mvyseif to show, 


and I can sum 


up my opinion 
in one sen- 
tence.” 

“Yes, what is 
that?” asked 
Hilary eager 
as she sat 
ward with glow- 
ing, expectant 
eyes. 


“You must g 
back, and 


without 


that 
a m 

delay 
start t 


ment’s 
We'll 
morrow.” 

Her face fell, 
her eyes fi 
witl a 
light 


secon 


rebellious 


and she 
1) 


ifativei 


Orme by speaking, t 
Harvid Co wing. stl hten } 
back 
“But T can't do that. If he cares fort 
he'll come and tind me I'm not ba 
to maker elf cheap to a man who 
care a bit now he ha tn ti 
| hall never beheve that he Is 
d Cyrus Wheeler firmly Th hy 
may not know it, you have drawn a very tt 
picture of this husband of yours Hle must 
be i great-hearted, courages fell 
Besides, you are his wife You t ertain 
vows upon you You are his f tter oF 
for worse, and he hasn't done thing t 
justify the step you have taken. Has tt 


ever occurred to you to consider what he 


ki 
» 
wrong pe! 
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must be thinking, and feeling, and suffering 
now?” 

“Of course. I thought of him once or 
twice on the cars,” she said rather flippantly, 
“but I'm sure he will have been relieved by 
my leaving him. You see I’ve disappointed 
him.” 

“Well, then, you must go back and try 
again. It’s what we have got to do right 
through this trying journey they call life. 
It is nothing but a falling and a rising 
again from start to finish.” 

Hilary maintained an arid silence. To 
say that she was disappointed but weakly 
expresses her state of mind. She had hoped 
for warm, sympathy from Cyrus 
Wheeler, perhaps even, because she was in 


k 


a dangerous mood, for something more. 
But he stood before her like one of the 
Puritan fathers, preaching duty and_ sub- 


mission and counselling her to go back. A 
immense weariness seemed to over- 
whelm her, and she felt herself alone in a 
big, harsh With the wisdom that 
comes with experience and knowledge and 
genuine feeling, he could follow the trend 
of her thought as if it had been written on 
He leaned a little towards 

very deep and penetrat- 


sudden 


world 


an open page 
her, and his eve 
ing, dwelt 


“Listen, my dear. 


downeast face. 

The thing that 
not wise or safe from the only 
point of view that matters -that of your own 
You are this 


upon het 
you 


have done is 


happiness and safety. man’s 


wife. It is your duty to go back and keep 
him at your side, and make his house a 
home, and help build up the life of the 
West 


That way, and that way only, your 
happiness lies.” 

“But T loathe it all so desperately ! ” she 
blindly “Tt does not appeal to me 
in the smallest de Oh, IT never would 
I had known what the life of 
There is 
about it. 


cried 
vree, 
have come if 
Canada was! 


a settler’s wife in 


no beauty, or repose, or dignity 


It is all so sordid, so horrible, so unthink- 
able 
Her eyes roamed round the beautiful 


room in which she sat, and again he was 
able to follow the trend of her thought. 
‘You think that money can buy happiness 
or peace of mind, my dear,” he said gently 
“On the contrary, they are often sacrificed 
in the getting of it. [Tam a rich man, but 
my life is lonely and disappointed in more 
directions than I could tell you. It would 
not be right for me to tell you; but T think 
you will that lives 


find as you vo on most 


- 
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have the same tale. They fall short of the 
best, and that is the way of the Almighty so 
that we may build in another place, where 
the foundations will be sure.” 

Hilary sat very still, ineffable astonish- 
ment on her face. Religious talk was the 
very last thing she would have expected 
from Cyrus Wheeler, and he made her feel 
as if she were in church. 

“Then, why are we born? Few of us 
would enter this world if we knew what was 
in front of us,” she said dully. “It seems 
to be nothing but unfairness and injustice 
from first to last.” 

“We are here that we may overcome,” he 
answered quietly; “and there is more joy 
in doing that than those who never try it 
can understand. You have come a long 
way to hear a familiar truth, my dear, and 
I thank God that I am here to declare it to 
you. Now, I think you will go to bed, and 
to-morrow morning we shall talk a little 
further about it before we begin the journey 
back together.” 

“But you-you would take this horrible 
journey in the midst of all your own work 
and worries! Why would you do so much 
for me?” 

* Because your happiness is dear to me,” 
he answered, and her eyes fell before his. 

She felt herself and in five 
minutes more she was sobbing on the couch 


dismissed, 


in her own room, 

When she had gone Cyrus Wheeler threw 
himself into the depths of an easy chair 
and covered his face with his hands. 

He had been through a fiery trial, though 
he had suffered no hint or sign of it to 
show itself. This woman whom he had 
learned to love under his roof and 
practically in his power. She had severed 
the cords that bound her to her husband’s 
house, and had Cyrus Wheeler been a 
different man this story must have had a 


was 


different ending. 

But because she was another man’s wife 
she was sacred to him, and his resolve was 
taken. At whatever the himself 
he would take her back to the place where 
she belonged. 

There was to him nothing incongruous in 
the prospect, or in the tact that they would 
have to journey for three days and nights 
together in the train. 

A strong man and a great gentleman was 
Cyrus Wheeler, and the heart of him, after 
all his commerce with the world, was pure 
and holy as a little child's 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE SECOND HOME-COMING 


JANE ANN BOWLBY from 


England, accompli hed traveller to 


the far West, suffered no discomfort on her 


journey thithei. 

The stuffy atmosphere of the crowded 
tourist section of the emigrants’ train, the 
weird, unappetising food, even the fly- 
blown ’bus and the sloppy King Edward 


Hotel at Brailsford, failed to depress her. 
Bowlby was a philosopher who accepted all 
these things as in the ‘‘dy’s work.” 

the total absence of the 
in the sense in which she understood 


It was *dy’s 


work,” 


the term, which had upset her when she 
followed her mistress to Clampsey Manor, 
and little later to the house with the 
yreen door in Bruton Street, Mayfair. The 
ordered leisure in which the *“ pampered 


menials ”—Bowlby’s 


nt courtesy 


epithet—lived, and the 
that the said menials showed 
sergeant’s widow, who, on her 
had Jatterly 
“general,” had filled her with 
such holy wrath that one day, having given 
all a piece of her mind, 
risen up, packed 
the dust of 
trom her feet, had started 
voyage of discovery which 
Miss ‘Ilary” as it 

There would 


( apable 


own proud. showing, been 


nothin, 


and 
h id 


haking 


one ypenerou 


her belongings, 


effete 


she 
and, England 
out on a new 
had her 
goal. 


undoubtedly be 


‘dear 
ultimate 
something 
hands to do on a Canadian 
ired to 
wanted, In 


for her 


farm, and she de ro where she was 


needed and a word, Bowlby’s 


“ the inarticulate yearning of the woman 
} 1 « the new ave 
she was a small, neat, bird-like person 
who wv e the rusty black garb much cared 
f 1 rather obsolete—which marked her 
Stat n life She w cre between a 
gener nd a lady’s-n id, but there were 
few thing in the whole vast range of 
| plishment t which Jane 
Ann Bowl ld not turn her competent 
har 
She w observant of Canada as she was 
thr h it, but she not critical 
Bowl \ i phil opher in the truest and 
highest sense, for nothin had power to 
sur} her only occasion 
d ed lof fluttering 
inte t he t lilapidated rig from 
the Kir kd rd Hotel br ted the brow 
of th I 1 ind that ] \ yust beyond 
Mer f wl new Hale 


End was pointed out to 


her by stolid 
driver who had not 


opened his mouth since 
they started on their journey thither. 

It was the evening of the first day of 
April, the air was as soft as a child’s kiss 
and the pearly sky was dappled with 
a mackerel’s back wet 
sun. 


silvery sheen, like 


and shining in the Everywhere the 
being turned up by the 
the the 
pleasant land impressed Bowlby favourably 
“Plenty of room ’ere,” 
her Jehu, but he 
eve, 


brown earth was 


ploughshare, and wideness of 
she remarked lo 
merely winked a casual 


Boss 
he said presently; “’e’s puttin’ shoe-shine 


* Theer’s Merrick on the veranda. 


on ‘1s boots.” 
Bowlby craned her neck, but, at forty. 
her less 
to be, and she discerned nothing 

But Merrick had sighted the 


approaching rig, and, possessed of one idea, 


SIX, eves were keen than they used 


already 
he simply came running in his shirt-sleeves 
to meet it. 

Bowlby nodded to 
She had the the old 
Clampsey days, and she had even ventured 


him encouragingly 


favoured lovers in 


to express some strong opinions to_ her 
mistress during 
She now ed a 
Merrick. He 
lean and brown, and his face had not the 
for her It 
expression of disappointment and dismay. 
“Why, Bowlby, where have you sprung 
Hilary back?’ 


the time of their probation 


great ch inge in 


seemed older, he was 


very 


smallest smile simply wore an 


from? Have you brought 

“Brought Miss ’Ilary!” repeated Bowlby 
shortly “No \in’t she ’ere?” 

Merrick observed the undoubted interest 
visible on the driver's face and restrained 
himself 

“She doesn’t hay pen to be here to-day, 
he answered steadily Did she know you 
were coming? couldn't. How- 


but no, she 


ever has it hapy 


Oh, it ’appened quite nateral, Marster 
Bob. I was fed up with them muck in 
I sus’s new ’ouse I jes’ rose hup and 
came I de iy M *Ilary can find me 
summat to do, i ( to meself, and ’ere I 
ham 

‘You blessed woman!” said Merrick 


he had helped her down he 
and looked deep into her 
in Bowlbvy’s. 


And when 


wrung her hand 


honest eve and the tears rose 


and she knew she had come home 
Five minute later. during which Bowlby 
had just ifficient time to take a look round 
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the house and to say to herself, ‘“* Theer’s 
summat fer a pair o’ hends to do ’ere, thenk 
Gawd!” Merrick came in, and looked at 
her with an expression of such wan misery 
on his face that she understood there was 
something seriously wrong. 

“Fer the land's sikes, Marster Bob, wot 
ever’s hup?” 

“Hilary has run away.” 

“Run awy!” she repeated shrilly. “But 
where ’as she run to?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tf you could tell me that, Bowlby, I 
would give you my last shilling. She has 
been gone a week. I’ve been everywhere 
in search of her. I've wired to the steam- 
ship companies. I’ve put people on the 
track East and West. And the only thing I 
have learned is that she took the train down 
East—the way by which you have come. I 
suppose she wants to go back to England.” 

“But [ don’t understand,” said Bowlby 
perplexedly. ‘“‘Ain’t you bin a-gittin’ on, 
then, in this queer plice?” 

Merrick only hesitated for a moment; and 
then, reflecting that nothing would be lost 
but everything gained by making Bowlby 
mistress of the situation, he told her all 
that had happened. But it was a scanty 
tale at the longest, for Merrick was not 
conscious of any cardinal sin on his part, 
and he was frankly at a loss to understand 
the reason for the step his wife had taken. 

Bowlby listened attentively, her 
cheerfulness returned. 

“She'll come back, Marster Bob. I 
shouldn’t worrit too much. I knows Miss 
*Ilary since she was a little tot. She was 
allus doin’ things on her own, and she was 
generally sorry arter. She'll be sorry this 
time, too. Don’y worrit.” 

“But I don’t know that she has any 
money, and the whole thing is beastly 
altogether.” 

“She must ’ave some, becos they don’t 
give yer things fer nuthink on thet bloomin’ 
train. Nuthink but bare-faced robbery, I 
calls it! Is there any tea in this ’ouse, 
Marster Bob, and where, if yer please, can 
I stow me things?” 

“Presently, Bowlby. IT must just tell you 
everything while we're at it. Yesterday I 
wired to that millionaire in Pittsburg that 
Hilary came out with, and I haven’t had 
any answer. That looks bad,” he said, and 
his face went a shade whiter and his hands 
seemed to clench themselves. “I’m going 
to Pittsburg to-morrow.” 
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“Yus. But Miss ’Ilary, she ain’t thet 
kind, Marster Bob, if yer means thet she’s 
chucked yer fer another man. She ain't 
thet kind, and don’t you go fer to think it. 
It'll come right. I ain’t troublin’ me ’ead, 
and ef there was anythink wrong me ’ead 
would be troubled. Thet’s the wy I’m 
mide.” 

She grasped her hand-bag, looked in- 
quiringly at Merrick, and he mechanically 
proceeded to show her over the house. 

Before she slept that night Bowlby had 
restored to the new Hale End something of 
the atmosphere of home, and she slept 
soundly, thinking of the joy of honest work 
well done, and of all that she could do and 
be to her dear Miss Hilary and her hus- 
band. In some respects Bowlby was an 
elemental creature, which, you will find, 
the heaven-born philosopher usually is. 

Next day, finding Merrick still deter- 
mined on the Pittsburg journey, she 
managed to persuade him to defer it for 
another day. 

“It’s like this, yer see, ’e might be away 
from ’ome, or anythink. Ef no telygraft 
don’t come before to-morrow, then yer goes. 
Somethink’ll likely ’appen ter-day. I ’aves 
thet feelin’ inside ov me.” 

Something did happen. Before noon 
Merrick, from the furrows of the field in 
which he was ploughing, saw a_ buggy 
approaching from the Brailsford side—an 
increasing speck on the long, level track 
which seemed to lead towards the sun. By 
the time he had reached the end of the 
furrow the thing had come quite close to the 
fence, and he had seen, with quick and keen 
disappointment, that its only passenger, 
who was seated beside the driver, was a 
man. 

But it was a man whom he did not recog- 
nise-—undoubtedly a stranger in these parts, 
and a stranger of note. 

“My name is Wheeler,” the new-comer 
called over the fence. ‘If you are Mr. 
Merrick, I must speak to you at once.” 

Merrick nodded, called to the hired man 
on the other side of the fence to come and 
take the team in hand, and took the barbed- 
wire fence at a bound. 

By that time Cyrus Wheeler had alighted, 
and after a quick, keen look into Merrick’s 
face, he told the driver to go towards the 
house, and then he drew Merrick aside. 

They walked a few steps in silence, and 
when they came to a gate which closed the 
cattle and the spare horses within their 
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iddock, then Wheeler stood still They 


were beyond the reach of observation and 
( hearin and what \W heeler had to say 
was tor Merrick’'s ear alone 

I have br ht your wife back,” he said 
quite quietly, and Merrick’s tongue seemed 
to cleave to the roof of his mouth 

There was nethin about this man 
Which lifted him above common men The 
words he had spoken wer open to all sorts 


interpretations, but Merrick knew by one 
of those subtle intuitions of the soul that 
Cyrus Whee ler was his Ir nd, and that at 
his hands neither Hilary nor any other 
woman could suffer anv hurt 

\\ he re 1s she? id he aske d, and the word 

trembled on his liy that W heeler, who 


h been inclined at first to accuse him of 
ndifference, chanyved his opinion of him 
She's coming Ip behind I was to have 
half an hour It will be enough, I think, 
for ll I have to 
Merrick continued to stare at him with 
eves which persistently sought to read his 
ul 
Three night vo IT wa alone ino my 
he ( at } itt bury whe n Mr Merrick 
ed M te Mi Ridlev, whom she 
eX! to se nd whom she had come to 
( fortunate] Wal Wail She is spend 
inc t winter in ( rado. But I did what 
tele hed to ia before ve ter 
d . Mr. Wheeler ud Merrick thickly 
Phat | on the cars,” 
answered Wheeler quieth I'm trving to 
tell 1, but it aint «¢ \ I don't foryet 
| 1 With another man’s wife I'm 
ld than Mr. Merrick, however, and 
od deal int time, and have 
kn n | ts of mer I women 
Vhat 1 that to do with it asked 
Merrick harshly I want to know why she 
le | he contided in vou.” he added, 
wit light bitter emph on the pro 
| youll be enou th to 
tell 1 
Wh er hesitated for moment, and then 
he len] d ped hand trifle 
he the vounyver man’ houlder 
My 1 none of Id or youny, ever 
et to the bott t voman’s heart 
\ Who made yt 
t tt r poor wife had 
t | 1 that 4 thought m re 
f | haat ft her, and that 
n't ar ro r need for her 
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“Good God!” 
the very pvround 
Wheeler 


“There's a 


said Merrick, «] loved 
she walked upon!” 
adly shook his head 


ot 


rather 


powe! men ready to say 
that in the world. My Merrick, but they'd 
rather be chopped to pieces than tell her 
sO That's the whole story, and when she 
comes into the house, a he will do in a 
few more minute what you have got to d 


1s to tell her that there ain't any house with. 
out her, that there ain't no sun can shine 
when she ain’t there Her heart's sore, an’ 
it’s motherin’ she needs She don't seem 


to have had any proper mother, and you've 
ot to be father, an 
husband all rolled 


for one man to play 


mother, an brother, an’ 
in It’s a big rél 
but I think, now I see 
vou, that you can play 
Do it boy It ll 
right down to the end 


one, 


it uncommonly wel] 
pay you 


She’ 


pay 
ot the right 


vou 


stuff in her, but it wants bringing out And 
some day I'll come out and see you ayvaln- 
you, and her, and the little ch ldren God 
Is voiny to pive both. So pood-day to 
vou, and don't fe ret what it is she needs 
and must have if there's yoy to be d 
varden here in the West Instead of a how] 


wilderne 
He Merrick’s hand and left him 

Without looking back 
When Wheeler had taken hi 


Wwruny 
once 


seat in the 


buy ayain he spoke quick words to th 
driver, and they drove onwards instead of 
back by the wav that they cor 
Wheeler had said that which he had come 
te av, and he deemed it wi tr not to see 
Hilary again 

Sut as the bu y rode on, increasing the 
distance between him nd tha West 
homestead, his head sank upon | breast. 

Merrick, without bestow another 
thought on the tunt American who had 
rendered him s nal and amazing a ser 
vice, stalked on susly towards the house 
An honest, blunds ring tellow, he had made 
a mistake by no means uncommon in the 
annals ot holy matrimony He had 
suffered a woman to take everything fot 
vranted, and the experiment had failed 


Bowlby,” he called out in excited joy: 
ance, he’s coming, he on her way! 
Phat queer American Johnny has brought 
her all the way from Pittsburg.” 

Bowlby wiped her hands on her apron an 
tared hard She had seen a ood many 
queer things in India and elsewhere, but 
even in the army he had never encountered 
ta 1 h this 


“*My name is Wheeler,’ the new-comer called over the fence. 


‘If you are Mr. Merrick, I must speak to you at once 
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But wy ‘asn’t ’e stopped? Or ’as ’e gone 


on to fetch ’er hup, like 


‘No, he’s gone. I don’t know where, and 
does it matter? We'll give her a royal 

\t the moment -oh, very irony of fate !— 


up rode Lady Florence Belfield on her big, 
raw-boned chestnut, which, at great expense, 


she had imported from England, and of 
which she was inordinately proud. 

She was aware that Merrick’s wife had 
left Hale End, but of the why and the 
wherefore she was ignorant It was a 
matter that he had refused to discuss with 
her In fact, she had only seen him once 


And she had missed him 
so very much that she was no longer able to 


in a whole week 


endure it. 

Merrick’s had no welcome as_ he 
stepped to the outer edge of the veranda, 
while Bowlby flew hither and thither to get 


face 


the place in readiness for her mistress 
Bowlby’s idea of comfort was a blazing 
fire. She made one in the living-room, and 
laid a clean cloth, and looked on the win- 
ledge for the only bit of bloom there 
little scarlet 
Glenairne, had been bestowed on 


aow 


was—a geranium which, 
nursed at 


s a Christmas gift. 


Hilary a 

‘Good-day said Merrick gravely, and 
re did not even ask Lady Florence to dis- 
mount 

Good-day, too,” she answered. “Mrs 
Merrick back yet?” 

She's coming to-day,” he answered, and 


he threw his head up with a sort of pride 


which had been absent from his looks for 


seven whole days. “In fact, we're expect- 
ing her every minute.’ 

From  Brailsford?” she asked in 
terestedly, while she kept her keen, dark 


eves rather mercilessly fixed on Merrick’s 
face 

From Brailsford. She has been as far as 
Pittsburg to see some old friends of hers 

Pittsburg, U.S.A repeated Lady Flo 
in wonderment Paid them a mighty short 
visit surely Well, when are we goiny to 
ettle up about that Edmonton affair? ” 

I don't know,” said Merrick trifle 
hurriedl “You put it through as you 


think best, and I'll fall in 


( t you come to Truscott’s to 
mort 

} I can't; nor any day for the next 
three week Look at the fields ' You don't 
know vhat \y ril is Ike on a wheat-belt, 
surely, Lady Flo, if you expect a man to go 
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off on holiday. He can't spare an hour, let 
alone a day! You  horse-ranchers don’t 
know a single thing about it.” 

He spoke recklessly, and all the while his 
continued to sweep the Brailsford 
track with an almost painful anxiety 
said Lady Flo disappointedly, 

youve ot very slack all of a sudden. 
Well, if 1 put it through as I think best, 
don’t go back on me and blame me after, 
that’s all.” 

“IT won't do that,” said Merrick fervently, 

“Who's the old inside ?” asked 
Lady Flo, observing Bowlby’s skirts whisk- 
ing to and fro in the house. 

“Oh, that’s an old 
family. She arrived yesterday, 


eyes 


party 


servant of my wife's 
and Hilary 
will be uncommonly vlad to see her We 
haven’t had anybody since the Derry colleen 
cut her stick. Good-morning, Lady Flo.” 
Good-morning,” said she 


feeling herself dismissed 


rather coldly, 


read 
that 
there was more in it all than met the eye 

But she felt disappointed as she rode 
disappointed and a little jealous of 
the woman who, though 
her eyes, quite evidently held Merrick in the 
hollow of her hand 


She was sharp enough, she could 


between the lines, and she guessed 


away 


a poor weakling in 


Merrick felt unmitigated relief when the 
roan and its rider became a mere speck in 
the distance, and he made haste into the 


house to wash the stain of his toil from him 


and make himself presentable for his wife's 


eyes. 

His heart beat with all a lover's foolish- 
Ness. He had never gone to meet her at 
Clampsey with more eager haste and joy 
than he felt in meeting her now. — For 
in these days since he had been alone 


shack he had probed the depths of 
her and had come to know that 


in the 
his love for 


without her all else on earth would be as 
Dead Sea fruit 

“She's a-comin’, sir,” cried Bowlby from 
below, and though he looked out through 


the casement and beheld the approaching 
trap, he felt himself powerless to move 
He waited there in the room that they had 
should come 
running 


shared together until she 
Bowlby ran out, with the tears 
who lifted 


down her cheeks She it was 
Hilary from the bugyy and clasped her in 
her arms. 

Why, Bowlby, dear Bowlby, where have 


you come from?” 
“Acrost the seas to ye, and not a minit 
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too soon, my lamb, fer sech a pair o’ babbies 
I never did see—no, I never did! Hup- 
stairs ye go. °E’s there awitin’ fer yer, and 
I'll git a nice cup o’ tea ready and give one 
to thet pore critter thet ‘as drove yer. ’E 
looks as if ’e’d be the better fer it.” 

Hilary unfastened her coat, laid it down 
on the settle, and began slowly to mount 
the stairs. She was very pale, but never 
had she looked so sweet. She had pondered 
on what she should say when she got back, 
on all the set and dignified speeches that 
she should make to bring Robin to his 
senses and to show him how far he had been 
in the wrong. But when she went through 
the open door and saw him standing with 
all his heart in his eyes, she just crept into 
his arms with a little sob, said “Robin” 
weakly, and no more. 

But Merrick spoke. 

“My darling, my own wife, my own! ” he 
cried passionately, “you have nearly killed 
me! If I had only known—if I had only 
known! ” 

“Don't, Robin! TI was wrong and wicked 
as well, for when I went away I never 
meant to come back. IT thought that you 
had tired of me, that you preferred Lady 
Flo, that you wished you had married her. 
I was not even sure that it was not so till 
I saw vour face just now.” 

She laid her cheek to his and clung to 
him, and there was not need of further 


words 

“Robin,” she said at last in a very low 
voice, “ have you seen Cyrus Wheeler ? ” 

Ve 


He could say no more 

‘T almost wish he had waited’ I never 
should have been here, Robin, but for him. 
He made me come he gave up everything 
to bring me himself. We must never forget 


it, Robin—you and I! He saved me—saved 
me and brought me back! ” 

“T shall never forget, so help me, God!” 
said Merrick under his breath. 

“Some day I'll tell you, Robin, but not 
now-——~” 

She crept to him more closely and hid her 
face, and clung to him yet again. 

“Tt might have been so terrible for— 
for——- Put down your face, Robin, and [ll 
tell you.” 

That which Merrick heard was not what 
he expected, and a sudden light sprang to 
his face, and he drew himself up and felt 
himself fit to fight and conquer fate for the 
woman that God had given him, and the 
child that was coming to bless them both. 


These things happened some years ago, 
and Cyrus Wheeler has paid more than one 
visit to the western homestead, and has seen 
fulfilment to the prophecy he made on that 
day of Hilary’s second home-coming. 

But he goes oftener to Ottawa, where 
Robert Merrick, representative of his State 
in the Senate and member of the Cabinet, 
contributes his meed of service to the State. 
Robin had worked mightily, and is a pros- 
perous as well as happy man. But he is a 
very humble one, whom none are afraid to 
approach for help or sympathy in any of 
the causes that affect human welfare. 

Hilary? She also is filling her part. The 
mother of gallant sons and fair daughters, 
she, too, is contributing her meed of ser- 
vice to the State and helping her husband 
to lift high the standard of life in the new 
country. 

Both have suffered, and both are the 
better for it. They now go hand in hand 
in all that pertains to righteousness, and are 
a power in the land of their adoption. 
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DR. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


A Great Bible 


Preacher 


By C. T. BATEMAN 


Dr. Campbell Morgan celebrates his Jubilee in a couple of months’ time, having been 


born on December 9, 1863. 


This appreciation is therefore timely. 


The photographs have 


been specially taken at his college home in Cambridge. 


D® CAMPBELIL, MORGAN is a 

preacher who loves preaching. Keep 
him out of the pulpit, and it would prove 
his sorest punishment. Though other 
ministers in crossing the Atlantic may not 
be anxious to preach to the passengers, 
he is eager to do so. On one occasion 
he asked a famous Scottish preacher if he 
had ever taken two engagements for 
the same date. The latter admitted the 


blunder. ‘‘ What did you do?” asked 
Dr. Morgan. “I cancelled both,”’ the 
other added laconically. I know’ what 


Dr. Morgan would have attempted under 
these conditions. By hook or by crook, 
by the fastest motor-car or express train, 
he would have endeavoured to preach 
both sermons even though it might have 
meant the greatest inconvenience to him- 
self and an alteration of time, in one or 
both cases. 

His pulpit work is so dear to him that 
he undertakes engagements in all parts of 
the country regardless of fee or reward. 
When he knows that a minister is a 
genuine worker and that the church 
cannot afford to pay at the usual rate, 
he simply takes what is given him 
without any demur. Sometimes he even 
pays his own expenses into the bargain. 
The Rev. Thos. Grear, in his difficult work 
at Bishopsgate Chapel, Bishopsgate, re- 
ceives Dr. Morgan's frequent services on 
a weekday without any payment, and 
there are many ministers who can tell a 
similar story. 

A list of the most noted half-dozen Eng- 
lish preachers would inevitably contain the 
name of Dr. Campbell Morgan. Few men 
could have transformed, as he has done, 
a derelict church in the South-West dis- 
trict of the Metre ypolis into an active centre 
of influence. Nine years ago Westmin- 
ster Chapel was deserted and dilapidated. 
The ministry of the famous Samuel Martin, 


for whom the building was erected, seemed 
to mock the succeeding generation, and 
the church was at its wits’ end to find a 
man who could create again a vigorous 
church life. In 1904 Dr. Morgan accepted 
the pastorate, and after he had been there 
a year he uttered the following memor- 
able words : 

“Took at the tangible things God has 
done for us. First this congregation and 
the Friday night Bible Class, the privilege 
I have Friday after Friday, not of un- 
veiling the beauties of the great Book, 
but with a blackboard and a piece of 
chalk bringing out the broad, bare skeleton 
outlines. We have seen in this building 
on Friday nights an average attendance 
of 1,500 men and women, and this fact 
is one of the tangible evidences that 
God has been amongst us. And _ not 
only that, but He has undertaken for 
us in the matter of our finances. We 
have not held a bazaar; we do not 
propose holding one. We have held no 
entertainment to raise money here this 
year. We have gone on with our work, 
and God has financed us. That is not 
irreverent ; it is a great truth.” 

A remarkable congregation assembles 
at Westminster when Dr. Morgan is 
preaching. ‘The Marquis of Tullibardine, 
the eldest son of the Duke of Atholl, and 
Conservative M.P. for a Scottish con- 
stituency, and the Marchioness of Tulli- 
bardine, his wife, who is deeply interested 
in religious work, are regular attendants, 
ord Armistead, the friend of the late 
Mr. Gladstone, is another distinguished 
worshipper. Now and again Tord Hal- 
dane comes in for the evening service. 
The late Viscount Wolverhampton and 
the late Mr. William Stead, so dissimilar 
in many respects, both appreciated Dr. 
Morgan’s preaching and regularly went to 
hear him. Sir Albert Spicer, Bart., M.P., 
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Dr. Morgan was born in a Gloucester- 
shire village, December 9, 1863. Educated 
at Cheltenham, he became a master in a 
Jewish collegiate school in Birmingham, 
but in his twenty-third year the desire 
to preach declared itself with irresistible 
force, and for three years following he 
served as a mission preacher. To this 
succeeded village pastorates of Congre- 
gational churches in Staffordshire and 
later of a Birmingham church. He was 
never trained at a theological college, and 
this fact has caused him to comment on 
his holding the principalship of Cheshunt 
College, Cambridge. The students recog- 
nise, however, that the College gains by 
Dr. Campbell Morgan's assistance because 
his pre-eminence as a preacher and his 
ability to give them counsel and advice. 
Congregational ministers are at least ex- 
peeted to deliver an intelligent sermon, 
with some amount of expression and 
literary felicity, but where the college 
principals and professors possess little or 
no preaching ability, the students get 
careless concerning their pulpit message. 
Dr. Morgan keeps Cheshunt men up to the 
mark more by the force of his own example 
and the standards he sets in the pulpit. 


A Family Group. 


At the present time Dr. Morgan is 
engineering a large fund for the erection 
of new college buildings at Cambridge. 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, used an 
old mansion (‘Trevecca) near Talgarth, in 
South Wales, as a training institution for 
her preachers. ‘The seminary, however, 
only remained there twenty-four vears, 
and in 1792 was removed to Cheshunt, 
Herts. Extensions were made in 1872, 
and here the college continued until 1905, 
when it found a temporary home in 
Hill Road, Cambridge. Everyone agreed 
that this was a makeshift, but no one 
knew with any certainty the style of 
permanent college buildings to be erected. 
Few were eager to embrace a task necessi- 
tating the raising of many thousands of 
pounds for the purpose. Only a handful 
of men, comparatively speaking, possess 
the necessary grace, tact, and perseverance 
involved in securing money. ‘That was 
the position when Dr. Morgan became 
principal. 

When Dr. Morgan grasped the situation 
he carried the trustees with him in de- 
ciding to erect college buildings in Cam- 
bridge that should prove an acquisition 
to the University town, with its ancient 
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home Is Now made, he has dovetailed 
into its life in a way that might not have 
seemed pe ssible to the ordinary preacher 
in a London Free Church pulpit. But, 
as he says, Cambridge people have shown 
him much kindness, though he himself is 
not a Cambridge man, end never had 
the opportunity of entering for his degree 


at one of the historic seats of English 
learning. He is grateful for the welcome 
he has received, not only on his own 


account, but because 

ol the crt which 

he represents 
A call 


America to an 


from 


lish minister to fill 
a notable position 
in the States has in 
the past made thr 
reputation of othe 
men. Dr. Campbell 
Morgan held the 
pastorate at Tolling 
ton Park when 


accepted the lecture 


ship under the 
Northfield Confer- 
ence, and probably* 
not till then did 
English people out- 
side lis North Ton 
lon chureh fully 
realise the 1 they The present Cheshunt College. 
had 
Fortunately for England, the conditions 
of the work at Northtield induced Dr. 


turn his thoughts 
to the ordinary English pastorate 
llway journeys and the fre- 
mn home affected even 
and temperament. 
imt to live and work in railway 
i 


Morgan to 


trains, but he was oblived at length to 
CI a hal When the otheers of West- 
munster Chapel gave him an invitation, 
therefore, they found that, though their 
proposals were onerous and dificult, he 
Was) pre] ed to consider and accept. 
But, knowing his quality, Tam convineed 


that he was attracted to the venture of 
faith rather than the escape from the 
unpleasant 

Westnunster Chapel does not) engross 


the whole of Morgan's activities. As 


already explained, he is principal of 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge, and makes 
his home there. At cach week-end he 
teaches town on Friday afternoons, just 
in time to go straight on the platform at 
Westminster Chapel, for his Bible lecture, 
which is one of the most useful depart- 
ments of his ministry. Then immediately 
afterwards he joins his workers at tea and 
discusses details and organisation. Satur- 
day is spent partly in golf and partly in 


other forms of recreation. ‘Then on Mon- 
day morning, after a busy Sunday, he gets 
back again to Cheshunt for Ins college 
duties, which require his attention until 
the Friday. Still, even during: the college 
term he undertakes preaching engagements 
in all parts of the country. In the summer 
he organises an “ English Northfield” at 
Mundesley on the East Coast, and since 
its establishment this has grown in attend- 
ance and usefulness. As a rule, he spends 
live or six weeks of every vear in America 
in order to fulfil engagements which his 
American friends crowd upon him. This 
is probably a partial relaxation. The trip 
across the Atlantic permits him complete 
rest and change, and braces him for his 
American fixtures, and on the return the 
vovage invigorates him for his ordinary 
work, 
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THE QUEEN’S CHAMBER 


The Story of a Moonlight Encounter in Ancient Holyrood 


By HELEN 


ING—ding-dong, rang the bells 
from the old Tron’ Kirk, heavy 
and slow through the breezy, tripping 


chatter of the chimes from the stone-ribbed 
crown of St. Giles’, The east wind had ceased 
from troubling. The narrow strip of sky 
left visible far away up between the tower- 
ing house-fronts was a pale and cloudless 
azure. All the many windows were crowded 
with eager faces, the cobbled depths of the 
steep street were thronging with the humbler 
folk, all agog to see the procession pass from 
Holyrood up the High Street—that throb- 
bing artery of the old city’s life—-that street 
which had seen the pageant of the nation’s 
history unfolded, which had rung so often 
to the reckless clash of steel, and over whose 
Mary had 


captive, and Montrose had marched to the 


stones ridden as queen and 
gibbet like a bridegroom in his coat of laced 
scarlet. 

No need to ask an Edinburgh citizen, nor, 
of those 
was. For 


faintly 


days, what 
brief 


revived, 


indeed, a Scotsman 
the 


ancient 


procession a span 


the 
ny 


glories were 
of royalty was evoked again 
High 


rode 


shadow 
Lord the 
Majesty, 
preside over 


ald 
Comnussioner, 
in state to old St. Giles’ to 
the General As of the 
Kirk of Scotland, amid his mimic court of 


representing 


sembly 


chaplain and purse-bearer and equerries. 
In every manse over broad Scotland 
“ Assembly Week" was the climax of the 
year, the ‘‘ London season’ to its inmates, 


and, in prospect of it, there was on the 


feminine side much furbishing up of simple 
finery I er and mother would meet old 
friends coming like themselves over heavy 
roads from landward parishes and from 
lonely strath and glen. The girls were in a 
haze of vague but delightful expectation 
They were going to town! There were the 
treet ind the h ps and the modes, the 
break ts and receptions and tea-drinkings, 
and ind hh! who knew what such a 

wonderful week might not hold ! 
»o there were plenty of fresh, rosy faces 
nd bright eyes looking down from the 
crowded window but amid them all there 
i 


WALLACE 


was one which drew a good many glances 
It 


such as Raeburn might have painted. The 


from the spec tators below. was a face 


small, clear oval of a uniform creamy tint 
was lit by deep brown eyes in 
ot 
seemed to kindle and glow. 


which in 
ruddy Spark 
From the white 


moments excitement a 
nape of the slender neck, the dark hair, 
with a warm gleam in it, like the eyes, was 
drawn up to the top of the small head, and 


was thence allowed to fall in a cascade of 
little rings and tendrils round brow and 
temples. An unusual variant from the 
healthy, hearty, sonsie red and white of the 
more common type ol good looks, fiom 
which its contrast made it all the more 


piquant and attractive. 


In one respect, at least, Miss Siblie Car- 


stairs did not differ much from the more 
buxom damsels around her, as she wore the 
usual short, skimpy high-girdled frock of 


wonder whether 


then, 


makes 
ditferent 


muslin, which one 
the 
marvel at the endurance of our ancestresses, 


had difficulty in restrain- 


climate was or else 


she 


Like them, too, 
ing her wonder and delight in the changing 


spectacle beneath her, Was it not her first 
visit to Edinburgh ? Fhough her uncle, 
Dr. Carstairs, was often in town on Kirk 
business, she had hitherto been considered 
too young to share in the excitements of 


Asse mbly Week 
been elected Moderator, the highest 
the Kirk had to bestow, and her eighteenth 
birthday was close at hand, her début could 


But since he had this year 
],onour 


be ak layed no lon "CT. 

Now she, too, wis on the tip-toe of breath- 
less expectation, for she knew not what. One 
that was 


than memory 


thing certain wa anticipation 


ng 
inp 


On this excit 
morning, her thoughts w likely to 
stray to that last Alan 
Gordon amid the clipped evergreens of the 
he had half-jestingly 


Siblic Carstairs who 


stronger tar 


re hardly 
troll 


back with 


when 


manse garden, 
speculated about the 
would return to Strathmarlo after the great 
ot A Week The 


twilight around 


hung 


embly clear- 


May 


Moon 
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them, the young in the rose. 


THE QUEEN'S CHAMBER 


flushed sky, they were saying good-bye on 
the eve of the first great event of her life. 
At such a time, eyes and voices, and feelings 
too, perhaps, involuntarily soften, and it 
may have struck the half-startled girl that 
anew strain of earnestness underlay Alan’s 
would-be light words. But even if this 
strange, disturbing doubt as to her easy 
comradeship with Alan, Dr. Carstairs’s 
“helper” and distant connection, had 
accompanied her to the threshold of this 
bewildering new world, it would have been 
swept away by the ery which now came 
swelling up the street: ‘“ They’re coming ! 
They’re coming !”’ 

A salvo of cannon boomed from the castle 
and rumbled over the crowding roofs, a fan- 
fare of trumpets rose shrill and stirring, as 
horses’ hoofs rang on the cobbles and the 
spring sun glinted down on the shining 
helmets, the tossing plumes, and the jingling 
trappings of the cavalry escort, and the more 
sober pomp of the dignitaries of Iirk and city, 
who in a long line of carriages accompanied 
His Grace. And who among them showed 
a statelier presence than her uncle, in all the 
grandeur of court dress, silken gown, and 
Mechlin frills at throat and wrists? In 
child-like pleasure and elation, she leaned 
farther out over the narrow sill. 

And now here was the centre of the 
procession —the coach and four, with His 
Grace himself in his cocked hat and glitter- 
ing uniform, his countess beside him, re- 
splendent in the latest modes. Siblie’s red 
lips were parted, the ruddy glow’ was 
shining in her eyes, a stray sunbeam was 
striking her silken ringlets to a warmer tint. 

“Gad!” ejaculated Captain Gascoigne, 
His Grace’s equerry, as his glance, wander- 
ing over the sombre house-fronts, was caught 
and stayed by this radiant vision of vivid 
youth and lite. ‘ Here’s a jewel in a dark 
setting! Wonder who she is?” 

Next instant Siblie found herself gazing 
Straight into the gay, blue eyes of the 
splendid young soldier reining in his bright 
bay horse on the farther side of the state- 
carriage. Though it was but for a second 
that the gaze of the blue eyes and the brown 
met and mingled, to Siblie it seemed as if 
it had been half a lifetime, and she felt that 
all the town must have been looking on. 
rhe quick blood burned in her face till two 
smarting tears misted the warm, brown eyes. 
But through that veil she saw the young 


man lift his hand in a military salute, and 
His Grace look round with an amused, 
wondering eye, while Mrs. McMurdo, her 
hostess, was saying: La, Siblie, you're as 
red as a turkey-cock! What’s ado?” 

A little later, as niece of the Moderator, 
Siblie was ushered into the Throne gallery, 
where Lady Muirfield and her maids-of- 
honour sat in state, and where they were 
joined, when the Assembly rose, by His 
Grace, Dr, Carstairs, and a group of dis- 
tinguished members. Lord Muirfield, a 
ruddy, jovial man, came up, while a magni- 
ficent apparition in scarlet and gold lace 
loomed close behind him. 

“Let me present my cousin, Dick Gas- 
coigne, to you, Miss Carstairs,” he said. 
“Gad, I’ve had hard work to restrain him 
till business should be over, but I under- 
stand that and the mysterious salute now,” 
with a great laugh. 

Then Siblie found her gaze captured again 
by those bright blue eyes, while Captain 
Gascoigne murmured : 

“1 fear 1 must have seemed monstrous 
impertinent, Miss Carstairs, but I don’t 
think the blame was altogether mine.” 

A smile pointed the words, and Siblie, in 
her turn, asked: ‘‘ What’s ado?” as she 
felt the red tide sweep up over throat and 
face again, and found that she had no words 
to 1eply to the captain’s compliment. And 
yet it was not only chagrin and dismay 
which set the sweet young blood bounding 
in her veins, there was a strange delicious 
tumult, too, of which she was half afraid, 
halt ashamed. 

“Sure, what a country-miss he must 
think me!’”’ she thought, while Gascoigne 
talked eagerly apart with Lady Muirfield, 
and presently her ladyship, a faded, pretty 
woman, came mincing up to Dr, Carstairs 
and proposed that his charming niece should 
join her little court while the Assembly sat, 
adding with a languishing smile: ‘‘ She will 
be quite safe under the wing of a staid old 
woman like me.” 

Dr. Carstairs was a kindly man, and 
wanted “the child ’”’ to enjoy herself, but 
he was far too busy to see that she did so; 
besides, as she stood there, blushing from 
the neck of her muslin frock to the dark 
rings of her hair, it occurred to him for the 
first time that “ little Sibhe ” had suddenly 
flowered into a very charming young woman, 
and might well need more care than he 
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THE QUIVER 
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THE QUIVER 


say to it to-morrow ?”’ She paid little heed 
to it, however, for Gordon was saying with 
a smile, which recalled his half-wisttful, half- 
humorous predictions : 

‘“* T don’t need to ask how you are enjoying 
Edinburgh—not many of us are lucky 
enough to have our expectations so 
thoroughly fulfilled.” 

“And why shouldn’t they be? Why 

shouldn't I enjoy myself she answered 
tartly under the pressure of that odd sense 
of resentment o1 she knew not what. ‘‘ Don’t 
you want me to be happy ?”’ 
** There is nothing I want more than that 
you should be happy,” said Gordon, with 
a strange new gravity, and then people 
thronged up to say good-night, and there 
was no time for more. 

Next evening Siblie waited impatiently 
for Lady Muirfield’s ‘‘ woman” to come 
and arrange the corals, which Lady Muir- 
field had insisted she must wear again, but 
no one appeared, The hour of the reception 
was close at hand, and with nervous, trem- 
bling fingers she set to work herself. But 
she had not Simpson’s swift, sure touch ; 
the corals were heavy and, when they 
had seemed securely fastened, they slipped, 
bringing her hair down with them, and in a 
flurry of haste and vexation she had to begin 
the task all over again. In the midst of her 
impatience a vague wonder crossed her 
mind as to this Amabel of whom she had 
heard once or twice during the day. That 
she was Lady Amabel Marlow, and a cousin 
of her hostess’s, Siblie knew, and evidently 
she was a personage of some importance, for 


the afternoon drive had been cut short so 
that Lady Muirfield might be at home for 
her arrival. But with her hands full of 


tangled silky hair and slippery beads, Siblie 
had other things to think of. 

There—that must do! She had done her 
best to « opy Simpson’s arttul simpli ity, but 
the last hasty glance into her glass before 
she took her way to the Long Gallery did 
not help to reassure her. The guests had not 
yet begun to arrive, and Lady Muirfield and 
her household were gathered at the farther 
end of the gallery. There was a new-comer 
amongst them. No need to wonder if that 
were Amabel-—that tall, white figure, posed 


like some glorious statue at the end of the 
long vista of portrait-lined walls, and around 
whom, instead of Lady Munrfield, the little 


attendant court seemed to be grouped. 
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Siblie’s heart leaped to her mouth or sank 
to her shoes, she did rot know which ; the 
gallery seemed miles long, and with every 
step she felt more conscious of herself, of 
her bashfulness, her awkwardness, and, above 
all, of that doubtful erection of corals and 
curls tottering so perilously on her head, 

‘ Here is my little manse gowan, Amabel,” 
said Lady Muirfield, with, surely, less fervour 
in her mincing tones than usual. ‘ We call 
daisies gowans in Scotland, you know.” 
Then she added almost sharply: “ La, child, 
what have you been doing to yourself ? It’s 
plain our late hours don’t suit you little 
country chits.” 

Siblic had to look up, and the sight that 
met her eyes did not tend to restore her 
confidence any more than Lady Muirfield’s 
words. Amabe! Marlow, indeed, resembled 
the statue to which Siblie’s first hasty glance 
had likened her, and the classic draperies 
of the day showed every nobie line of her 
tall figure. She had little colour—her lips 
were pale, her hair flaxen—and Ittle anima- 
tion, or so it appeared. She slowly lifted her 
heavy white lids, and looked at Sibhe for a 
moment out of great wonderful eyes which 
might have been purplish-grey or violet-blue, 
then she dropped her cye¢ hds again without 
a word, and the girl shrank away conscious 
of a curious unnameable thrill. She was 
vlad to get away. She felt like the field-daisy 
to which Lady Muirtield had hkened her 
confronted with a great stately white lily 
Dick Gascoigne, standing behind Lady 
Amabel, sent her a bow and a smile, but at 
the moment she was too confused to notice 
him, and he did not follow her to the window 
recess where she took retuge. 

It was a dull evening, though Lady Amabel 
professed herself vastly amused at the 
quaint, old-fashioned clothes and homely 
manners of some of the worthy ministers and 
their women-folk from the remoter districts. 
There was no lack of animation now, as she 


openly “ quizzed ” them to Gascoigne, while 
those wonderful eyes, fully unveiled, held 
him captive at her side. The reception over, 
there was no dancing. Lady Amabel was 
tired, and Lady Muirfield dispatched Sibhe 
to bed lke a child 

Next night Gascoigne came up to Sibhie, 
saying almost roughly : ‘ [I’m not going to 
be done out of our dance to-night; I've per 
suaded Lady Muirfield to let us have one 


tonight, when the old togeys are gone, 
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We mayn’t have another chance.” But the 
euests departed, the gallery was cleared, and 
still he did not come to claim her, while Lady 
Amabel, evidently recovered from her fatigue, 
sailed with him through a country dance 
like a great white swan. 

In her room that evening Siblie had looked 
at the corals glowing in their case, and then, 
with a hardening of the soft, young mouth, 
had snapped to the lid, and had dressed her 
hair in the old fashion. She looked so wholly 
Siblie of the manse again that Alan Gordon, 
coming in unexpectedly after a late Assembly 
sitting, felt his heart overflow with poignant 
tenderness. She was too young to be able 
wholly to conceal her feelings, and at that 
moment she looked exactly what she felt— 
a hurt, neglected child. If he could but 
protect and shield the gentle, fragile thing, 
what did it matter about himself, was Alan’s 
swift thought as a stride or two brought him 
to her side. She looked up with a sudden 
flash of pleasure, which she immediately 
strove to mask with the little society air she 
had already picked up from Lady Muirfield, 
but before he could speak Dick Gascoigne 
hurried forward. 

“Miss Siblie, you won't refuse me this 
dance!’ he exclaimed. ‘ I’ve been on 
thorns to get to you, but ‘pon my honour, 
I’ve not been free till now.” 

Siblie was borne off—very willingly, Alan 
could not but conclude, and as he watched 
her trip away to join the dance, the w'ld- 
rose flush deepening in her cheek, her eyes 
shining under the rippling ringlets, he 
realised onee and for all how deep and 
Strong the love had grown which had first 
begun years ago as a careless liking for a 
charming child. Well, she was little more 
than a child yet; her happiness should be 
the first care of those who loved her, and if 
her happiness lay there ! 

His gaze had been following Dick’s tall, 
resplendent figure, and it was but human 
nature that he should experience a_ fierce, 
jealous pang, as he acknowledged how 
attractive such a man as Gascoigne must 
be to a youne girl's faney, when suddenly 
his eyes fell on Lady Amabel. For a startled 
moment he wholly forgot his own bitter pre- 
occupations, She was sitting alone for the 
moment and her eyes, which had been so 
soft and luring for Dic k, were narrowed to 
a cold, malignant gleam as they tastened on 
Sibhie’s light figure swavine to the rhythm 
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of the dance. Tlen an eager cavalier pressed 
up to her, the baleful look vanished, and her 
face settled back to its usual indolent smile. 
Gordon did not forget that look, though ; it 
had startled him too much. He had little 
knowledge yet of women of Amabel’s type, 
who cannot brook even the passing defection 
of a casual admirer, and much less one to 
whom they have shown favour. 

So the Assembly Weck, which had begun 
for Siblie in such glory, wore on amid growing 
clouds of doubt and perplexity. Once or 
twice Dr. Carstairs asked her with a smile 
how she was to put up with Strathmarlo 
after Holyrood ? How, indeed! Siblie was 
asking herself the same question with grow- 
ing dread as the sands of that eventful week 
ran out. She did not even know yet what 
she really wanted. Alan, she hardly saw. 
By day he was occupied in the Assembly ; 
at Holyrood he apparently avoided her. 
Captain Gascoigne at times professed him- 
self her very humble servant, but more 
often he was inseparable from Lady Amabel. 
All her little world seemed to her hopelessly 
out of joint as she dressed for the final 
supper-party on “ the very last night of all,” 
as she phrased it drearily to berseif. 

Suddenly there was a light tap at the 
door, and, looking round, she saw that a note 
had been pushed in under it. She hastily 
opened the door, but the messenger had 
vanished ; then she picked up the note, The 
writing was strange to her, she had never 
seen it before. There were but a few lines: 


“ This is our last night. Won't you 
come to the Queen’s Chamber when the 
supper-party is over? I must see you— 
there is something I must say, and I never 
get a chance to meet you alone—there are 
so many chattering people. _Come—do 
come,—D, G.” 


Siblie stared at the note, all her pulses 
drumming, then, for safety, she hastily 
thrust it into the bosom of her frock. Should 
she go? There could be no harm, surely, in 
hearing what he had to say—after to-night, 
who knew if they would ever mect again ? 
—with something like a sob. All through the 
evening the question tormented her, while 
the note within her frock seemed to burn her 
innocent breast. 

The guests began to go early, everyone 


was preparing for the break-up on the 
morrow. Alan was at the supper, but he had 
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been longing for ever since 


kiss I've we 


r ] 
r ie€ss, 


meant no harm. What was a kiss mor 
little witch 


be so forthcoming. 


and since the seductive 
to 
profit by his 
the 


face aglow 


had chosen 


why 
He 


shouldn't he Opportunity ? 
alight, the 
sprang back 
that moment of utter 
faced the truth—it 
she desired ! 

broke 


terrified 


pressed closer, tue eyes 


handsome Sibli 
in quick revulsion, In 
was not this man’s lov« 


“ Alan ! rhe 


from her lips in a 


Instinctive she 


name 


involuntarily 


the door was flung 


ntly open, and 
Ala Gordon appeared Oo thie threshold, 
his eyes burning like live « MUS In his white 
face 
Miss Siblic he said without paying 
any heed to Gascoigne I am here to tak« 
you back to Lady Muirfic ld, if you will.” 
You may spare yourself the trouble,’ 
said Gascoigne angrily The young lady 
has proved that she is quite able to make 


her own arrane ments, but in this country 


the gentlemen of your cloth must ] 


a 
finger in every pie.” 

Gordon kept his eyes fixed on Sibhe. ‘ ] 
am waiting your commands,”’ he aid 
teadil 

Phe give him them We don’t need 
him—three’s no company—bid him got” 
cried G e recklessly, 

Am I to go, Siblic ked Gordon 
with the time compelling gaze and ton 

Siblie lade a flutterin tremulous move- 
ent wards |] 1, but, befor words could 
come ll white figure appeared in the 
dark d Tway 

\ Siblie! exclaime Lady Amabe! 
with well-simulated urprist “Why ar 
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you here gazing at the shrinking cir] 

with a chill smile of Satistaction, 
“ And why are you here, madam an. 

manded Gordon, facing round upon her, 


Phere flashed back upon him that malevolent 
gaze he had Surprised in the ] 


and instantly he divined that by some cruel 


one 


Galle ry, 


revengeful tric k, Siblic had been decoyed 

here. 
“Why ? Because there js a fine hu 

and cry for the missine young lady, and |] 


thought it 
woman's company, 


only charity to afford her a 


Amabel, glanciy 


at him from insolent, half-weil d eyes, “ And 


I need hardly explain my presence her 
with a confident smile at Gascoigne, since 
I have the protection of my athanced 


Sultor 


Gordon cast on imploring glance at 
Sibli “And Mi Carstairs has the protec- 
tion of hers he needs no other he said 
drawing Sibli passive hand through his 


arm By your leave, madam haughtily 
to Amabel as he led the girl past her, and 
left her and Ga coigne alone together. 


Half-way down the moon flooded corridor 
he dropped Sibliu hand. 
“Sibhe,”” he said in 
If | been too presumptuous 


punishment hes to your hand, Do y 


a low, moved voice 
have my 
ou bid 
ne leave you 


For a 
blankly 


the 
at him, then 
them. Again 


moment wide, dark eyes gazed 


there wa 


movement towards him, like a homing-bird’s 
Leave me "in a tone almost of terror 
* Oh, Alan, wh | kd you I’m tl ame 


Sibhe as I was at Strathmarlo—no 


tor I know better now, but take me—take 
me home.” 
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THE DIFFERENCE MONEY MAKES 


An Interview with ANNIE S. SWAN 


By THE 


A* editor can soon tell if his’ serial 
story is “ taking,”” and there have 
been abundant evidences that the story 
which has been running through the 
present volume, and which concludes in 
this issue, has not only “ taken on,” but 
has been followed by almost paintul 
interest month by month. Emigration to 
Canada is a live topic just now, and any 
story that professes to give an insight 
into the life that awaits an emigrant should 
be able to command readers; but this 
has not been the secret of the power of 
Prairie Fires.” Annie S$. Swan's story 
has gripped the imagination of its readers 
because of its human qualities. We may 
sometimes have disagreed with Hilary 
Craven ; we may more than once, especi- 
ally at the later stages, have had the 
keenest desire to interfere and set matters 
right along lines of our own way of think- 
ing; but there never has been a shadow of 
doubt that readers have followed the 
career of Robert Merrick and his young 
wife with the most absorbing and sym- 
pathetic interest 
Readers will draw their own morals from 
the tale. If the effect of reading “ Prairie 
Fires’ is to induce some highly strung 
delicate girl from attempting pioneering 
in the Canadian wheat country I am not 
disposed to quarrel with the result. If, on 
the other hand, it introduces some great 
manly fellow to the call of the great 
North-West, it will have done good. 


The Power of the Purse 

Ordinary folk, who are not thinking of 
emigrating, will have been struck again 
and again with the fact of what money, 
even a little of it, will do to promote 


human happiness, end how its lack will 
test and try even the fondest love. 
There is no doubt about it, money 


will “ make all the difference in numbet 
A little capital at the outset 
of life how it may smooth the path of 
love, save life, and avert tragedy ! 

But this needs no insisting upon: we 


ke ss 


EDITOR 


are always being reminded of it. What 
needs more emphasis is the fact that 
money is not omnipotent, that, indeed, 
like powerful drugs, its action is baneful 
to the last degree when not used aright. 

The reader smiles. ‘“* Give me a little 
more of it, and I'll take a risk,” he says. 

The subject of money was uppermost 
in my mind in a little talk I had recently 
with Mrs. Burnett Smith, or Annie 5. 
Swan, as she is known to her wide circle 
of readers. 

We spoke of the democratic tendency 
of the age, and its influence on getting and 
spending. 

“No,” said Mrs. Smith. “In spite of 
all the spread of democratic opinions 
and the levelling tendency of so-called 
Socialism, I do not think that the power 
of gold has lost any of its mastery over 
human nature. The desire to acquire 
goods for oneself alone, to gather into 
barns, to hoard, and to spend, is as old 
as human nature itself, and will never be 
eradicated. When Socialism comes under 
discussion, both among the thoughtful and 
the thoughtless, they come to surprising 
agreement on the one point, that universal 
distribution of this world’s goods would 
have to be of frequent occurrence to satisfy 
the majority's idea of fairness and justice. 
The thrifty, and the real creators of capi- 
tal. would have, as now, the heaviest end 
of the burden to bear. This is a fact not 
admitted, perhaps not even realised, by 
the great body of the people who are 
discontented with the existing state of 
things.” 


Sheer Snobbery 

“You show us, Mrs. Smith, in the 
character of Mrs. Craven, a person who is 
essentially guided by sheer snobbery. 
Do you think that, with the passing age, 
snobbery is tending to disappear ? ” 

* No. My observation does not lead me 
to think that snobbery and all it stands 
for is decreasing. I believe that the desire 
for wealth ond the open worship of it was 
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fever more widespread than at the pre- 
sent day Certainly there marches side 
by side with it an increased desire on 
the part of many rich people to share 
ore generously with those less fortunate 
than themselves There is abroad in 
hat class a deepened SseTise ol responsi 


bility towards their neighbours, which 


was 1 ch rarer, sav, fiftv vears ago 
This snobbery we are speaking about 
is there much difference between, shall 


we say, the suburban variety and the kind 


we find in residential county districts o1 
in Belgravia ? "’ 


There is very little difference. There 
are degrees, that is all, and it = finds 
slightly differing modes of expression, 
but its operations are the same Its 
basis being vanity and selfishness, there 
is always the desire to go one better than 
one's neighbours, and not to be too pat 
ticular bout cthods ¢ ploved to secure 
1 ned social recognition. The climber 
Is ¢ mon to all ranks and classes of 
socict nd is to be f 1 n the very 
I Ss Or the list themselves 
onl tinct 1 that might be discoverce 
] In so-calk count SOCICTN whet 
] e of | th unl ted] exXcecds prick 
or ] l It is ch socict 
one { poor people of good birth 
Tel cquaintane With the sou iif 
rl But this un tedly is growin 
rare In this mone 


The Test of a Fortune 
And the people who have suddenly 
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spendthnifts and gadabouts. ‘The end was 
complete disaster, and the father ulti 
mately died in the workhouse, while the 
family drifted abroad and were never 
again heard of. This is an extreme case 
but it is a true one, and left a powerful 
Mupression On my nund 

“It takes a very fine and well-balanced 
nature to stand sudden stress of any 


kind, and when money in abundance 
arnves from some unexpected source 


without labour or sorrow, it invites most 
of its recipients to have a tlin 
What of the sons and dau hters of 
self-made’ parents ?”’ 
“The influence of money on the sons 
and daughters of middle-class people very 
often, if not entirely, depends on the 
parents. If they are wise and far-seei 
entertaiming a right sense of values and 


proportion, them children will) probably 
be minded with them It must 
always be a mistake to vive anv voung 


persons unlimited money to spend, of 
even to let them 1! idle that there are 
unlimited resources behind. It is a very 
Inadequate preparation for the vicissi- 
tudes of life which may very easily over- 


take them later on 


Money Well Earned 


Monev which has been earned is the 


swectest t he We rl well st ost 
valuablk It has 1 t it lessons 
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Praine Fires | 1 such a 

great succes that I ‘ ke t thor 
to provide the serial ste lor next 

June I know that it 1 1 to 
have thr t lor two years 


li their outlook and = ideas Having 
only handled small sur they had little 
the ee runny but I feli that IT should have the 
th cordial approval of 1 readers in taking 
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the step of commissioning Annie S. Swan 
to write the story for IQI 3-14. When I 
asked her to do this she expressed her 
keen delight, for nothing gives her greater 
pleasure than writing for QUIVER readers. 
She feels that she is able to give her 
message straight from the heart, and be 
sure of a sympathetic reception, 

So Annie S. Swan will be our serial 
writer for next vear, and the November 
number will contain the first long instal- 
ment of her story. 

My contession is just this. My talk 
with Mrs. Smith of course had underlying 
it the thought of this new story, and I 
knew sooner or later Mrs. Smith would 
mention it. 


Our New Serial 

‘In my new story, ‘Corroding Gold,’”’ 
she said, * I have endeavoured to illustrate 
the effect a sulden accession to fortune 
had on a middle-class family of ordinary 
intelligence and principle. It left the 
real gold of the tiner natures untarmished, 
and I think this fact could be borne out by 
personal observation elsewhere. The new 
circumstances and corresponding tempta- 
tions proved pitfalls for certain human 
weaknesses Which might perhaps otherwise 
have been left dormant. There was no 
nuracle, nor even anything abnormal about 
any of these happenings, which are such 
as any ordinary observer can behold 
around him every day. The people are 
just types with which most of us are 


I have tried to show the value of a 
serious life principle in the hearts of men 
and women, as well as to demonstrate the 
fact that religion alone, faith in God and 
in His wise beneficent disposition of 
human affairs, is adequate to the deepest 
need of the human soul.” 

I have spent some delightful hours 
reading Corroding Gold.” situa- 
tion our author has chosen has all the 
clements for dramatic treatment, and the 
Story certainly gives us these. There is 
tragedy in the story it would not be true 
to lite nor to the situation if this was 


lacking. But “the difference money 
makes "’ provides endless openings for 
quict humour, for those little touches 
revealing the character of the people 
at home that Annie S. Swan knows so 
well how to take advantage of. 

No two members of a family are alike, 
and that to whom the fortune comes I 
should certainly judge to be typical— 
typical in the indeseribable kinship that 
blood alone creates, as well as in the very 
wide diversity of tastes and interest that 
puzzles and astonishes all observers of 
the life in a large family. 

There is a greater range in this story 
than in any other of Annie S. Swan's 
books that Ihave read. At one time we are 
listening to the wild speeches of Socialists 
on Tower Hill. The next chapter conducts 
us to the “ most refined and aristocratic ” 
quarters of the West End, whilst the 
humble shopkeeper, “ the chapel folk,” 
and even the old-time apprentice make 
their appearance. 

It was indeed this wide variety which 
made the choice of an artist to illustrate 
the story a matter of more than ordinary 
difficulty. He needed, first, to be able to 
depict a fashionable assembly of pretty 
women and well-dressed men. Then he 
must be equally at home with some wild 
and rough-looking characters that occa- 
sionally pass through the story. In 
addition, he had to preserve and reduce to 
black and white the differing personalities 
ef a family of young people. Withal he 
must have a sense of humour, and a large 
bump of human nature. 

I do not claim to have found an ideal 
artist, but when I mention that Mr. C. EF. 
Brock has accepted the commission, those 
who have been delighted with his drawings 
in the pages of this and many other 
magazines and books will realise that I 
have chosen the best of contemporary 
artists for a story of this nature. 

Corroding Gold" will, I believe, 
delight and “ hold" my readers just as 
well as * Prairie Fires has done, and 
this is saying a great deal. 

HERBERT D. WILLIAMS. 
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A Story Concerning Relatives 


CHANGED RELATIONS 


By DORA FOWLER MARTIN 
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CHANGED RELATIONS 


strange, uncomfortable bed in the little room 
she was now to occupy. 

But perhaps Emma’s suggestion was 
more beneficial than she realised at the time, 
for next morning she came downstairs feeling 
quite fresh and bright after a long night’s 
rest. She had baby in her arms, and Lucy, 
the four-vear-old daughter of the house, 
clung closely to her skirts, so her progress 
to the ground floor was necessarily slow. 
She was laughing at one of Lucy’s quaint 
remarks when, glancing up, she saw her 
progress down the broad staircase was being 


watched by a stranger in the hall. 


Mr Arnold flushed she was very 
ashamed of that girlish trick ot blushing, 
which she still re 
tained. Emma had 
outgrown it years 
betore Then she 


ravely scrutinised 
the stranger, she 
advanced the lew 
steps that divided 
them. lle was 
younger than she had 
expected, not much 
more than her own 
age, she imagined, and 
she had expected 
Edwin's uncle to be 
an old, old man In 
heart, Mrs 
Arnold always felt 
years younger than 


her secret 


her solemn and 


law 


sensible on-in 
though she would not 
have contessed — thy 


fact tor worlds, tor 


she suspected that the 


her too lively for het 
year and she was 
sure that he beheved 


that no woman who 


> 


had conceived against him were well founded, 
when he spoke. 

“There is no one to introduce us,” he 
said, smiling. 

“Lucy, dear, this is your Uncle Robert, 
and 1,” added Mrs. Arnold, Lucy’s 
grandmother.” 

Kobert Halton shook hands with her before 
he stooped down to kiss the child. ‘‘ And this, 
I presume, is my namesake ?”’ he said, touch- 
ing the baby gingerly with a long forefinger. 

Young Robert hid his fat face in Mrs. 
Arnold’s neck—he was no respecter of per- 
sons, and had a very obstinate preference 
for his grandmother. At this moment Emma 
came bustling up. 
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So what could be more 
t than that they both should 
morning in the park close by 
Incidentally, it : 


tine 


treed Mary from 


ol o she was able to help 


Care child, s 


with matte rs dome stic, while the nursery 
OVCTIE had charge ot the elder children 


: when th rich uncle dk loped passion 


for his small namesake's society, Emma was 
quite pleased It kept the visitor amused, 
ind out of the w while she could bustk 
round her house, fo mechow she had con- 
ceived the lea that nothing but perpetual 

managin on her part would make the 
col Uo happy And Mrs. Arnold did not 
object to the new arrangement Perhaps she 
found the « ition of a contemporary 
quite a timul is the infantile efforts 
ifter articu ! Kobert the younger 

emma dl ! ther got on very well 
together at t t Phe younger woman 
was del ted t new relative had 
ettled dow « tortably for i long stay 
Phi valuabl he best ved every- 
orn ive onl \ Arnold, and she was 
the only one to 1 tice the om ion more 
than compe ted tot any expense that they 
were put to « behalf, and Edwin had 
begun to talk lb t University career for 
t bo 

Phen came disumion in_ th 
peacetul ho | | 

Mrs Arnold returned from the park one 
unny morning looking flushed and disturbed 
She did not appear t lunch, and later sent 
for her daughter to come to her room 
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' More mother, I hardly like to say so, but if you “ IT wonder—— ”’ thought Emma, as she 
should insist on rushing off like this, | hardly know — slowly mounted the steps into her home 
Se by if Edwin She paused. again. ‘‘I wonder—but, of course, not! 
"Irom “Tf Edwin would ask me to come back Mother is far too old to ever think of such 
0 help again,” Mrs. Arnold finished for her, a thing!” 
Irsery “ Edwin would do very much what you A couple of hours later a motor stopped 
ldren, wished him to do, Emma, still perhaps even — before the door, and Emma, looking out of 
ission that does not assure my welcome,” she — the window, saw the little party returning. 
t was added bitterly. She ran out to meet them. 
used, She went and looked blindly out of the “ Mother!” cried the children excitedly, 
ustle window for a few minutes, while Emma ‘we've something to tell you. Uncle Robert 
con- waited in silent indignation, then she turned and grandma said we should tell you our 
etual to her daughter once more. very own selves, We've been to church, and 
the “T won't go away at present, Emma,” the clergyman turned uncle into our new 
| Not she said gently. “I’ve let you choose for — grandpa, and grandma into our new aunt!” 
S she me.”’ Young Mrs. Halton turned white. 
wary Young Mrs. Halton looked puzzled as she “ Mother!’ she exclaimed, “ it’s not 
lorts turned and left the room without another — true?” 
T word, but she was too busy and worried to “T tried to run away, Emma, to stop it 
well waste much time or thought on such an happening,” the new Mrs. Halton faltered, 
man unimportant matter as a disagreement with  “ but you wouldn't let me!” 
had her mother. She soon forgot all about it. “ And you would leave the children—and 
tay A fortnight passed serenely away. The me!” 
ory- rich uncle seemed so content with his new You forget, she gets me in exchange, 
was quarters that he never attempted to go far Emma—and you've rated me pretty high, 
or away, but passed his time very happily you know," her uncle retaliated. ‘‘ Come, 
hey between the park, the garden, and the house, wish us happiness, my dear. I think I can 
lad Save for a very occasional swift run up too make your mother nearly as happy as she 
lor town. has made me. You must say ‘ good-bye’ 


rhen, one morning, things happened. 

It was a bright, sunny day, and rather to 
Emma's surprise Mr. Halton suggested that 
the two elder children should go out with 
him. She agreed willingly enough, but her 
Surprise was great to find Mrs. Arnold also 
waiting ready to go with them, when, having 
personally superintended their toilet, she 
brought the little boy and eirl downstats. 

But who'll look after baby, and are you 
wise in going out with the children in your 
new dress, mother ?”"’ she cried. 

“Mr Arnold 
request, Emma,’ Mr. Halton told her gravely 
and, of course, after that Emma could not 


s coming at my particular 


demur Indeed, her unele hurried off his 
little party so quickly that she had hardly 
time to, 


quickly, Mary, or we shall miss our train.” 

The new Mrs. Halton stooped and kissed 
the children, then she turned to Emma. 
“ | couldn’t help it!’ she pleaded. ‘ People 
can’t do without love, even when they are 
fiftv—you'll find that’s true when Lucy 
grows 

‘Of course, IT want you to be happy,” 
Emma conceded, 

Robert Halton hurried his wife away to 
the motor, but as she got in he turned back 
for a parting shot. 

After all,” he whispered, 
well afford to pay for a new nurse.” 

“1 shall come back soon to see the dear 


‘Edwin can 


baby,” cried grandma.” 
And the elderly couple drove off to face 
their new life with all the joyfulness of youth, 
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THE 
CRUSADE AGAINST HOME LESSONS 


An Article 


By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


for Parents 


Is it right to give children ‘‘home-work” to do, or should they do all their school-work 

in school P The question is being debated with some amount of warmth, not only in 

this country but in the United States. Miss Barnard in this article writes temperately 
and tries to put all sides of a vexed question, 


™ HAT do you think of home lessons ? 

Do parents want them done away 
with In America there is a crusade 
against them, but would that be possibk 
in ? 

These questions were recently asked 
me concerning the preparation of home 
lessons by boys and girls in secondary 
schools ; and as there is evidently a wide- 
spread feeling against home-work, some 
ventilation of the ques- 
tion may be worth while 
One has to look at it 
from all sides th 
pupil’s, the parent’s and 
the teacher’s. 


ShirKking the Work 
The average boy OT 
girl dislikes home-work 


and a large number shirk 


over the preparation « 


VOT! th reading of a 
cs ol histo! 


practically a review of the 


given that w 


CCK 
or the working ot thre The Scholar. 
or four arithmetical 
problems after the model of others pre- 
monstrated on the blackboard 
But 1 fault with numbers who relxl 
t hornd home-worl is that thi 
do not in the least know how to learn in 
the test time th t least effort, im 
such that they 1 ber well and 
u tand so thor ily as to make the 
1 f history or t cancelling of frac 
t] th OW In cla 
t t entrat their whol 
+4 ] it 


end of the day are tired and still mor 
fogged about it 
Perhaps they are sleepy from an hour 
in the playing field with bat, ball or 
hockey stick. Perhaps in a room where 
others are talking or interrupting they tr 
to “ get into their heads’ some bit of 
study that needs very ciose attention. 
Girls especially are apt to be called awa 
to see a visitor or answer a question of 
the maid’s in the absence 
of the mother. Then 
neither girl nor mother 
wishes the former to miss 
oetal functions. There 
are weddings, invitations 
tea, visits of country 
cousins, and these things 
are the enemies of regu- 
lar home-work 
Mother, will you 


write an excuse for my 


Ther ire slow learners home-work ? savs the 
wl take far too long And the mothet 


anxious that her daughter 


should not get into 
trouble, complies. She 
does not quite realise, as 
the virl does, that the 
non-preparation ol even 
one lesson throws her out 
in the course of lessons 

and that there is no proper time to 
recover lost ground 
Personally, I have found pupils whe 
often brought excuses wer those who 
shirked work or were dull. One interest 
Ing fact about these hated home lessons 


and clever boys and girls 


is that the quicl a 

hardly seem to look at what is such a bug 

bear to the miudority They grasp with 

Cus and retain wh t costs them slowe! 
choolmate world of trouble A boy 
this type who ined to vive but 
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moment to his lessons went on to college, 
and there won the reputation of not work- 
ing; yet he left with an Honours B.Sc. 
There are brilliant exceptions to the rule 
that home lessons are an effort. 


The Parent's Point of View 

As to the parent’s point of view, that 
depends on the parent. I have known 
parents resent, as unfair, work that is 
quite moderate and within the scope of 
an average boy or girl of the same age as 
he pupil in question ; they put into his 
or her mind the idea that the lesson is 
learned for the class master or mistress as 
a sort of superfluous exaction, an unfair 
taxation of playtime, and a custom to be 
resented. ‘This attitude is absurd, and 
enough to make the child hate the sight 
of the satchel of textbooks and exer- 
cise books. But, fortunately, I have also 
known parents who prompted their boys 
and girls to make good use of home-lesson 
time. There are ex-University mothers 
who supervise their children’s home-work, 
and really play a more important part in 
encouraging their boys and girls to seck 
knowledge and train their minds than the 
teachers at school. 

Only last week I was talking to a 
mother who checks her boy’s Freneh 
exercises, and marks with red ink any 
fault overlooked by the teacher; and a 
few nights ago a father told me he still 
kept the school reports of his grown-up 
daughter, a girl who used to come to class 
with the neatest essays and the best pre- 
pared lessons. The secret of the impetus 
was revealed. School and home were work- 
ing in concert; these forces were over- 
whelming, and, added to the girl’s natural 
good sense, intelligence and desire to 
succeed, produced highly satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Unreasonable Home-work 
But there is a very different aspect of 
this question of home lessons. From a 
form with an over-full time-table of work, 
and set by a teacher with insutlicient time 
lor a lesson, there comes a piece of home- 
work unreasonably long, and too difficult 
for the ave rage boy or girl without assist- 
ance, such as the parents have cither no 
lume to give, or cannot give. Here is a 
real clement of discord. ‘The boy or girl 
11 


5 


wails or worries over the preparation, 
refuses it and demands an excuse, gets 
illegitimate assistance, or makes a futile 
effort at learning the lesson. 

Tears are not unknown. Girls especially 
take this sort of thing to heart, dread the 
blame to follow unprepared work, and the 
loss of kudos among their schoolfellows. 
If the parents can afford it, in the case 
of a boy a visiting tutor or a coach is 
engaged for the specially difficult subject. 
But the parent feels this additional expense 
ought not to be incurred ; and on the son’s 
part it is a proclamation of backwardness 
or incompetency, and curtails any relaxa- 
tion that is his due. 

The root of the difficulty is the varying 
capacity for learning in the pupils, and 
inability of the teacher to strike the 
average capacity of the form. Between the 
slow, conscientious plodder, the look-and- 
know student, and the idler, a piece of 
work intended to take half an hour may 
absorb one and a quarter hours, ten 
minutes, or two hours interspersed with 
diversions. ‘The home authorities do not 
realise the ditliculty of nice adjustment 
of the quantity and quality of lessons set 
for home study. If they want to help the 
form master or mistress in the matter, 
they should seek to come into touch with 
him or her, and ventilate the case. 
Teachers are most reasonable beings, as a 
class, filled with good intentions, but they 
rarely get a word of appreciation or 
encouragement from the parents. The 
bone of contention is home-work, yet it 
should be the link to draw together the 
child's two potent influences of home and 
school. 

We are so apt to consider educational 
problems as family and_ individualistic, 
without regard to the national and inter- 
national issues. Suppose, for instance, 
home-work were done away with in 
secondary education, and the six hours 
or so a day were the limit set for learning 
all the many subjects now expected of 
well-educated young people. With bril- 
liant teachers and brilliant pupils, satis- 
factory results might now and then be 
obtained, but with the majority the out- 
come would be failure, and the lists of 
successful candidates at public examina- 
tions almost blank. The young mind 
needs time to absorb, digest aud ruminate 
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over the subject matter of a lesson or 
lecture To arrange, svystematise, and 
review what has been heard or read, and 


to do so in quietness and comfort, is essen- 


tial for an earnest student ; and the boy 


or girl of ten to twelve should gradually 
be initiated into the proper use of home- 
lesson time, since without intelligent 


revision there is a poor chance of growing 
up cultured and well informed. 


The Stress of Competition 

For us nation it would be a sorry 
day if bovs and girls were debarred from 
home-work. The stress of competition in 
a livelihood increases from day to 


as a 


day ; our boys and girls must be thorough], 
prepared to meet it. Nor dare they slip 
id in the international competition 
this country find smart, well 
Americans, Australians, Ger 


behi 
In 


educated 


the 


mans, French, Italians, Swedes and Danes 
ready to compete for lucrative posts. It i 
not only in Dreadnoughts and acroplanes 
chemical science and surgery that we have 


to keep abreast with young and progressive 


nations ; we must do it in the home-work 
of our school children. ‘There is no need 
to pile on the burden of home lessons. as 
in the German Real Gvmnastums Wi 
lo not want ever to record the suicicl 
of over-worked, Over-anxious schoolbovs 
nor report that ou irls, like son 
German ones, are gripped by overwork ; 
we want reasonable hours of work and 
pla 
Phe hours of wort can be far morn 
profitably spent than at present, and the 
tep to this Csi! le state of things 
W OUT bovs irls how to if itt 
| they ire not tol and they do not 
know They blunder wly in thei 
( ts To tlustrate w ean, let mi 
t! ol ill ‘) \ cluld sect to 
writ I ch exercise | mechanical 
of writing tal time, and he sit 


best 


to the work with thi 


But a Brench exercise is skilfully con- 
structed to bring in certain words, intended 
to add to the pupil's vocabulary, and the 
third word is strange to him. The boy 
looks it up in the vocabulary. Two words 
ahead is a noun he knows he came across 
somewhere 1 a previous exercise, but he 
has forgotten the gender. Another refer- 
ence to the vocabulary. Then comes along 


a verb, and he is not sure which tense 
must be used in translating. Another 
hindrance, and reference to a grammar 


lesson on the use of the tenses. The whok 
translation of the exercise takes treble the 
time allotted to it the teacher, even 
When it has been previously done in class 
The started his preparation at the 
wrong end. He should learn his vocabulary 
and paragraphs on the grammatical rules 
involved before he attempts to take up a 
pen, 

In methods 


stereotyped 


by 


bov 


of study we are far too 
Minds work in different ways. 
The child who learns by visualising should 
help himself by visual aids 
underlining in) coloured chalks or inks 
displayed summaries, maps; the analy- 
tical mind helps itself by making marginal 
the clear of geography or 
textboo be a positive 
the artistic 


mind gets aid by collecting pictures and 


dliagrams 


notes i 
history k 


deprivation !—and criticisms ; 


post cards of what is being studied, and 
a sketch notebor yreat help; the 
nusical child should always be allowed to 
repeat or read aloud wh it is be In learned 
for the sound impresses it on his mind 


\ quiet room and no dawdling ”’ should 


1 


of 


be the motto on the wall 

These are a few suggestions, from which 
thr cneralisation can be made, that the 
iid lual child should be helped to work 
in the way of acquirement most easy for 
his or her mental aptituck Home-work 
will not then be a burden, but call forth 
pleasure in what can be done with sell- 
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THE JEWELLED PRINCESS 


A Firelight Story 


By VIRNA SHEARD 


HEY tell me_ this happened 
about the year 


wonderful 


story 
One, and in a 
country—a country—-that lies 
just over the rim of the world; 
the place where the sky and the earth go 
into a grey blur, you know ! 
1 there now ; anyone can go 


across 


The country is 
to it at any time, and it is quite as wonder- 
ful as it used to be when my Princess—the 
Jewelled one 

I thought it would make it more interest- 
but now the story really 


lived there, ever so long ago. 


ing to tell you this ; 
begins 

The King and Oueen of Dazzledean had 
no children. L-verybody else, even the very 
poor people, seemed to have any number, 
and so the King and Queen wanted them too 
They wanted about ten, but 


content with 


—very much 
they would have tried to be 
less. 

At last, as 
nobody in the palace but decidedly grown-up 


time went on, and there was 


kind who walked, but never 
ran; smiled, talked in 
long, hard words, and liked to stay mdoors 


people —the 
but never laughed ; 
when it rained—why, the Royal couple tel 
that they had come to the limit of their 
patience, 

Sober, uninteresting folk of this 
and they felt they had 

would be 
Phey didn’t 
saying whether it 


sort bored 


them unspeakably, 
reached such a pass that they 
satisfied with one little child. 
even make a point of 
should be a boy or a girl. 
wanted to heat qui k, 


light little 


footsteps running up the great stairs, and 


the sound of cager, merry voices ringing 
from room to room; the note of games 
being played out in the big gardens, and the 


galloping of ponies up and down the gravelled 


walks, 

The Kine got so dreadfully tired of his 
library, full ot leather-covered books in dead 
languac it he locked it up, and wouldn't 


th 
gonearit. But he ordered dozens ot picture- 
books, the nicest ones he could hear of 
“The Wizard of Ov,” Mother Goose, 
“Little Folks,” and all those because 


them around, 


it was such a relief to see 


1157 


And then, what do you think happened ? 
Now, what do you think ?) Why, there was a 
little baby Princess sent to the palace! Yes, 
really! <A perfectly darling, little, sweet, 
pinky baby Princess |! You never in all your 
lives heard anything like the mad ringing of 
the bells of Dazzledean then ! 

All the old bell-ringers (and there were 
twenty of them in leather suits) got tired 
out in no time, because, you see, they had 
been used to so little exercise. The bells had 
only been rung for fires and church before, 
so, naturally, the bell-ringers wouldn’t have 
much muscle to speak of. 

But the King ordered the ringing to be kept 
up for six hours, so all the boys, the football 
and cricket boys, went up into the belfry and 
took a turn at the ropes. 

And they had feasts, too, and torchlight 
processions, and fireworks, and brass bands 
at the corners of the streets. 

All the prisoners that were waiting to be 
executed, in whatever way they do it in that 
country, were set free ; and all the others who 
had been kept in dungeon cells for years and 
vears till everybody had forgotten what they 
were put in for, were set free. And all the 
debtors who hadn’t any money to pay their 
debts were let out of their prisons and set 
free, and it was a most happy time. 

As for the orphans in the orphan homes, 
they had ice-cream, and the children in the 
Sick Children’s Hospital were told to wish, 
and they could have whatever they wanted 
most. The King got a special fairy to come 
and give it to them—for there were fairies 
in that kingdom. 

And that is how all the trouble came, 
You see, the King and Queen invited the 
fairies to the christening of the baby Princess 
in the ordinary way, but, unfortunately, one 
of the fairies was forgotten, That is just the 
kind of carelessness that has been the cause 
of more trouble than anyone will ever know 
or dream of, 

It was a very splendid affair, the christen- 
ing, and all the wise, and old, and high and 
mighty were there from far and near. All 
the soldiers and sailors, all the knights and 
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all the squires and dames, all the 


ittle clitterine pages in silver and Id, and 
ull tl fairi were there that is, all the 
fairies but the who had been forgotten 
when the invitations were sent out She 
was a Grand Luchess, and it was tl] reatest 
m\ ry how she could possibly have been 


the last 


In his crimson an 


Arch- 


was Just 


the 
I white robe 


minute, when 


King and Queen, 


purple robes, were just 


taking their places; and the head ladvy-in- 
waiting, carrying the little Princess in her 
pearl-embroidered robe. wa just taking her 
plas and the fairies were all folding their 
rainbow-hued wings, and standine on tiptoe 
to s¢ 1 all the people, from those of the 


most importance down to thos« ot no Import- 
sed 
there 


building, 


ance at all, were in a flutter of suppres 
suddenly 
of thunder that shook the 


through 


expectation and excitement 


Wasa clap 


and down the air, as though she 


} 
slipped on a lone came 


the forgotten fairy 


kk her place near the Archbi hop, 


where the godmothers and godfathers stand 
and her face was black with tury, while her 
eyes fairly flashed fire. 

] ll not ask how it happened that | 
was ¢ rlooked at thi uspicious time 
he ldressin Majesty nor 
hall de i explar or ipol ( 
Ive princess born in Dazzledean is my 

laughter by right ! Il not tail 
to bestow a gift upon this on Proceed ! 

so they proceeded, 1 the Ar 
bishop’s ve e shook, and tl] Kin ind the 
could hardly make the por 
their tect] chattered Ta) 

Iver iy in the church was in a te 
of vard | c, down to ¢ last and least 
kitchen w h on the ed of the thro 
and her simply | ked together 

Inde ( per who did net seem 
pe \ oW ‘ is t Prince ind 
slept renely through t vhole cerem 


| 

Purqu tte, t fairl to bestow 
upon theiregift | e her beau 

t of 

| \ it therm 

ch 
Ne ju i th couple were 


beginning to cheer up a trifle, the faj 
hid been forgotten eime forward 
gilt. Hes 
touched the 
tipped 
Twill give her Vanity,” she And 
her Shall change her beauty to the 
things it is said to resemble.” 
untolded her eli 


through the 


ry who 
With hey 
trembled with anger, as 
sleeping baby with her star. 


voice still 
she 
wand, 


Said, 
vanity 


So saying, she 


stening wings, and flew away 
sunlight 
rhen one other, a very Insignificant fairy. 
and the last one of all, came up and touched 
the Princess with her wand quite a common 
atfair, without any star worth mentioning— 
and she spoke in a small. mutftled voice that 
hardly anybody heard. 

Unselfishness,” she Said, 


shall turn her beauty back 


I will give her 


“And by it she 


to what she wishes it to be.” Saying this, 
shy too, fl W away 
When the Kine and Queen and all the 


heard the fairy 
bestow 


rest who had been forgotten 


her gift, they were tremendously 
relieve 


Van 


but when y 


d to find that things were no worse, 


ity is certainly an undesirable attribute, 
to think of the 


given 


come things 


that might have been you can easily 
\ little vanity any- 
looked for in 


and they concluded it could, with judicious 


see it was not so bad. 


way, 1S naturally princess 


traming, be kept within 
In fact 
everybody beean 


bounds 
after the forgotten fairy flew aw uy 
talking at 
attention to the last { 


not a very popwar 


once, and no one 
ud much ury’s gift 


ot Unselfishness. It was 


virtue at Court, and was considered old- 
fashioned, out of date, and rather absurd 
lo be sure, the Archbishop, who was himself 
somewhat old-fashioned, had smiled over at 


the small, insignificant fairy, as though he 
understood, but that was not noticed. 
Well, after thi things went on in a 


delightful way at the palace of Dazzledean 


Che Prince rew tast, and was so merry, so 
by t, and so happy that she ke pt the whole 
Court in ] i rit She seemed to love 
everybody, and everybody loved her: and 
a bit) proud, but would play 
battledore and shuttlecock with the smallest 
kitchen maid, if there did not happen to be 
page just at h 
She grew more and more beautiful, and, 
las! as t went « vainer and vainet 
Iso Phere was no denyine it She would 
t Il betore 4 m by the hour, looking 
at r own charimin reflection, when she 


| ladies, 
forgotten 
1Sh0), 
: i taking his place; and t 
in their ermine and _ 
it 
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he : 


«A thousand pardons, your Highness,’ stammered the dentist. Drawn by 


‘ They are not teeth at all; they are pearls! 


should have been practising scales, or reading 
her book; while she never wearied of being 
told how perter tly lovely she was. 

After a while this grew exceedingty tire- 
some for everyone except the Princess, for 
instead of getting better it grew worse. At 
last, for the sake of peace and quiet, the King 
engaged a regular staff of paid ladies to do 
nothing but wait upon the Princess, pay her 
compliments, and think of new adjectives 
to express admiration. Moreover, the 
Princess, although kind-hearted in every 
other way, would not allow another beautiful 
girl to live within the kingdom. Whenever 
she heard of such a one, that unhappy 
possessor of the fatal gift was instantly 
banished, 

You can casily understand that no 
princess could do such things and still keep 
her popularity. 

A feeling of dissatisfaction worked its way 
imongst the masses of the people, little by 
little, and bit by bit. 

Things went on the same at the palace ; 
though the Princess, who had been so lovable 
it one time, became more given up to vanity 
every day. She was still generous and kind, 


Helen Stratton. 
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but in return for what she gave she wanted 
endless pretty flattering speeches. Most of 
her hours were now spent in a mirrored room, 
with the ladies who attended her close by, 
to repeat to her the compliments she 
delighted in. 

It happened on a day that one of the 
ladies-in-waiting chanced, while taking a 
little bite of toffee, to chip a corner off one 
of her teeth—a front tooth, too—and she 
fell to making a great moan about it. 

“ Why, Lady Isobell ! ’’ exclaimed the rest, 
“you should not mind. You should be 
glad it was not the tooth of our adorable 
Princess !”’ 

“ True!” sighed Lady Isobell, ‘‘ 1 would 
not have such a calamity happen to one of 
her exquisite teeth for millions. Her teeth 
are pearls, perfect pearls!” 

“Do you really think so, dear Lady 
Isobell 2” asked the Princess, smiling. 

Indeed, yes !"’ all the ladies chimed in 
together. ‘‘ Never were there more wonderful 
pearls than the rows behind your Royal 
Highness’s pink coral lips!” 

“Well! said the Princess, happily, 
am but mortal, and bethink me it would be 
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well to call the Court dentist to see that 
there is no flaw in any one of them.” 

They all protested that no flaw could be 
imagined, but the Princess insisted, and the 
Court dentist was called 

It must be confessed he was not overjoyed 
it the su 
to have to hurt a princess, and there was a 
hance of it. most reluctantly, 


he packed up his buzzers and borers, and 


nmons, for it is an unpleasant thing 
Pherefore 


betook himself to the Royal presence. 

All was in readiness to receive him, and 
putting a powerful eyeglass in his best eye, 
he turned it down upon the lovely mouth of 
the Princess 

Never before had he seen such a double row 
! All at once 


he gave an exclamation, and the eyeglass 


of teet! Never such pink lips 
fell from his eye 
The Princess sat up in astonishment ; the 
ladies-in-waiting drew closer in alarm 
Whatever 1s the 
Her Royal Highness 


teeth cracked. or crooked, or what 


matter questioned 


impatiently. Are my 


spense cried 


‘Oh, don’t keep us in sus} 


wildly 
A thousand 


pardon your 


tammered the dentist; “ but they are not 
t all; they are pe irls ! They are 
pearls 
Pearls ?”’ they all cried, while the 
Prince isped 
real pearl 


and your lips 
Goon! Tell me quickly— my 
lip " she broke in her eye wild and 

Your lips are fast becoming of a sub 
stance like coral—if they are not coral now 
he ar ered in a trembling voice, his knee 
quaki beneath him 

At t the Prine fell back in a dead 


most of the ladies instantly 


followed her example Phe others conquered 

their 1 ng i did the best they could to 

rev the Princess with smelling-salts and 

burnt feathers; while, in the contusion, the 
fled to his own quartet 

Phir ymewhat settled down by the 


next day; and, indeed, by the end of a weck 


the P was not sure that she was not 

tt pleased to have them as they 

( rst e found as her lips grew 

mor vd corally, that changing the 

exp! row mewhat difficult, she 

just ttled them into a little smile, and let 
i | that wa ill 


As for teeth of pearl, they were quite as 
pleasant to have as the other kind, and 


seemed eminently fitting for one of the 
Blood Royal. 

A few days after this, however, when the 
Princess was having her beautiful golden hair 
brushed out and sun-bathed, another thing 
happened. One of the maids suddenly dis- 
covered that it was not hair she was drawing 
through, but that each 


wonderful, wavy, golden thread was indeed 


the ivory brush 
made of the precious, glittering metal itself, 
the gold trom which was wrought the coin 
of the realm! 

Phe King and Queen lamented greatly at 
this, and trembled in secret fear, for they 
realised that now the long-forgotten fairy 
spell was working its way towards some 
Princess did not 
even more beautiful 


mysterious end But the 
She was 


more interesting, more entirely 


seem to mind 
than ever 


different from other people; so, her 


opinion, there was nothing to worry about, 
She was growing quite used to the weight 


of her glistening tresses, when, suddenly 


as before, another change came this time 
an alarming one A dimness came over 
the sight of her eyes, and when the wise 
Court physician « xamined them, he found, 


alas ! and alas! that they were rapidly turn- 
| 


ing to the stone darkly aut 


fully blue that they had long resembled and 
been hkened to. Very 


pink and white tace ot 


shortly, in the lovely 
the Princess, two great 
sapphires flashed and hone, and she saw 
no light of the sun, or the moon, or stars any 
No hitth 


flickering candle tlame passed before those 


more, but was in the dark always 


trange eyes could make them wink, and 1¢ 


tears fell from them —no, not a single tear. 

Phen the King and Queen wept night and 
day, and they sent messengers to the fairies, 
imploring them to come back and take away 
the dreadtul 

Still, after a while the Princess began to 
take comfort out of the thought that. she 


was still beautiful and more unusual than 


pell; but no fairies came, 


evel 

She wore her most elaborate dresses every 
day, and all her jewels, and every evening 
there was a ball held in the palace, and 
she was led through the great ballroom, 


golden hau curled 


with her puffed and 


about her head 
ing, and her pearl teeth shining behind her 


eyes 


coral lips. 


P as 
and 
the 


the 
hair 
ing 
(lis- 
ing 
h 
ced 
elf, 
on 
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And it still seemed to give her delight and 
eratification to hear on every side that she 
one far and away the most beautiful girl in 
the kingdom; as, indeed, she was, the rest 
of the beautiful ones having been banished. 

It troubled the King and Queen that not 
a single prince now came to ask the hand of 
their daughter in marriage. Hitherto they 
had been used to having them ride up to 
the palace gates by dozens. But now the 
Royal riddle-maker, who was there to meet 
them and ask them a riddle—which, being 
answered correctly, allowed them to pass in 

had simply nothing to do. It could only 
be supposed, therefore, that princes, being 
much like other people, preferred princesses 
that were like other people too, 

About this time other troubles began to 
afflict the kingdom) of 
Dazzledean. A war broke 


out, a bitter, civil war; = 
and the people not want- —— = 


ing a ruler any longer, but 


j 
wanting to rule them- on 
selves, and being tired of | 


! 
taxes and other unpleasant 
things, turned the King 
and Oueen and the beauti- 
ful blind Princess out of 
their palace ; drove them 
cruelly beyond the city 
walls, and locked the gates 4 
behind them And it was 
a cold, windy, wet night. Aa : 

Never were there three Nie i 
more miserable, lonely, 
homesick people than these 
three, who now felt cold : 
and hunger and loneliness 
for the first time. 4} 

All their rich garments 


had been taken away trom 


them, and they had been 
dressed in) the common, 
coarse, scratchy clothes of . = 
the common people. = 

There was no one to 
help them find their way, [p< >? 
no one to get them any 

< 


thing to eat, no one to put 
up an umbrella over them 
to keep off the pelting 


rain; and it wouldn’t have 


made things much better 


= 
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And, worse than all, there wasn’t anyone 
to tell the poor Princess how beautiful she 
was ; for she was beautiful, even yet, though 
her hair fell wet and tangled about her likea 
yellow cloak, and the weight of it tired her 
out. You see, she wasn’t used to walking, 
especially over rough roads in the rain. 
Every courtier, every wise counsellor, every 
lord and lady, every squire and dame, every 
little page, and all the palace people down 
to the smallest kitchen wench had just 
vanished away, as though they had never 
been, and the King said he couldn’t think 
where they had gone. 

On and on they went, the Queen and the 
Princess Emeralda sobbing and clinging to 
each other, and the King, though footsore 
and weary, trying to cheer them up. 
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if there had been, for there 


"+ Why, yes,’ she answered, ‘It is gold, real = Orawn by 
wasn’t an umbrella, gold! Now, don’t you see?’ ”—»p. 1162, 
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Here and there along the way they stopped 


ind asked for he Ip, but the people knew who 


they were, and said that they didn’t want 
any more of kings or queens or princesse 
So they hurried on. [here were village 
ips on the road, long distances apart, and 
ld have stopped ind bought food, 
but all their money had been taken away 
and locked up, and they had not a penny. 
\fter a very very long time, though, they 
came to a new country that they had never 
seen before It was happiness to find that 
nobody knew them, and they were most 


caretul indeed not to say that they were a 
Royal family 

Now, with having slept out of doors in all 
weather, having been hungry so long, and 
tired and travel-stained, the Princess ap 
peared to have forgotten ill about how 
beautiful she was. She only reme mbered that 
1€ was poor, and miserable, and blind, but 
that she was younger and stronger than her 
father and mother, and, therefore, ought to 


\s they walked through the unfamiliar 
Streets she wondered and wonds red what she 
could di and then all at once an idea came 
into her mind—such a plendid, unc xpected, 


original idea! She clapp 1 her hands and 
laughed, just as she used to when she was 
a gay little girl in the palace in Dazzledean. 

Che forlorn King and Queen stopped in 
terror and amazement to hear her laugh, for 


they thoueht that now the greatest and last 


trouble of all had come to them, and that 

the Princess had gon pertectly crazy 
“Whatever is the matter, my love se 

exclaimed the Queen; and “ Be calm! B 


calm ! chimed in the King patting hus 
daughter on the shoulder 
I) t lau my dear; only px ple that 
are when the re i miser 
ibl i \ he ud 
“ But I have thought of mething so 
del tful! ’ cried the Prince We need 
not | lar ry to-night, anyway !’”’ 
Well, we no triends or money.’”’ 
uid her father, shaking his he id idly 
; ne answered, ‘ but there is my 
ill 1k 
H Majesty ped, think 
t | re Vas out of 
\ \ l repeat 
jour “your | ttitul, beauti 


Why, yes, dear mother and daddy,” she 
answered, “It is gold, real gold—the kind 
money is made ot! Now, don’t you see?” 

\nd when they did, they didn't know 
whether to be glad or sorry 

But you will have to cut it off,” the 
Queen said tearfully “Oh! Emeralda 
Rubyona, how can I ever let you?” 

And the King insisted that he would break 
stones by the roadside first, 
Still, it was getting late: the wind 


, was 
straight from the east, and something was 
falling that was not exactly Snow or rain 


or hail, but was a mixture of all three, and 
extremely unpleasant. 

With it all, the Princess had hard work 
to persuade het parents to allow her to cut 
off her shining hair, but in the end, they 
were so hungry and wet, they consented. 
Atter much debating, they decided to go to 
the mint, where the money was coined, and 
exchange the golden hair for golden pounds. 

So, borrowing a pair of scissors at a 
cottage that was just at the ede of a big 
city they had come to, the Princess merrily 


snipped off one lon; heavy curl afte 
another, and gave them to her mother (who 
was crying as hard a he could) to tie up 
into a bundle. Then putting her hat on her 
short, wavy lock he started down the 


road with her parents, cach leading her by 
a hand, to find the mint 

But a wonderful thine was happening t 
the Princess just then, as she walked along 
in the sleet and wind. It seemed that she 
saw the road, and the wayside trees and 
houses, like wavering shadows. Plainer and 
plainer they grew, till at last she felt sure 
that it was no dream but that she really saw 

ain, and that her sapphire eyes were once 
more just everyday blue eyes with ordinary 
Mack lashes, eves one could wink with, and 
have the comfort of eryin with — just eyes 
like other people's, 

With this, she clapped her hands and 
laughed, and then cried for yoy, and laughed 
again, till the poor King and Queen were 
more bewildered than ever But when she 
was able to tell them what had happened, 
they, too, were wild with delicht and they 
all three tepped on along their way as 
lightly as though they walked on rose leaves, 

tead ot cobble-ston: and they torgot 
the wind that blew through then looped 
ind windowed  raveedne "because the 


hearts within them were so happy. 
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Well, after a while, they came to the mint, 
and you can’t imagine how amazed the men 
who made the gold into sovereigns were 
when they saw the bundle of golden hair 
the Prine ess wanted to sell them. (Of course, 
she didn’t tell them who she was, though.) 

They got out their scales and weighed 
the curls, and found there were several 
pounds of them, and I really don’t know 
just how many sovere gns they gave the 
Princess for them, but it was a very great 
many. 

Then the Princess divided the money into 
two lots, and gave one lot to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and the other to His Majesty 
the King, and she only kept one lucky 
piece that had a hole in it for herself, 
partly because it was a lucky piece, and 
partly (rather more partly, in fact) because 
she liked the picture of the Prince that 
was stamped on one side of it. 

They bid good-bye to the men at the 
mint, who were dazed by the beauty of the 
Princess (she was just the same as ever), 
by the wonderful golden hair, and by the 
grand manner of the King and Queen, for 
kings and queens are just the same, too, 
whether they are dressed in common clothes, 
or robes of uncommon gorgeousness 


After this, the Royal couple and_ the 
Princess bought a little country house with 
a little garden, and chickens and ducks, and 
other delightful things, and they kept a little 
rosy-cheeked maid to help them, and they 
lived happily—and that is the end. Well, 
not quite the very end, because the Prince 
whose picture was stamped upon the golden 
sovereign with the hole in it (the lucky 
piece the Princess had kept) happened to 
drop in at the mint the next day after the 
Princess had been there, and he chanced to 
see the curls of gold as the men were about 
to melt them down. While no one could have 
called him an exceptionally inquisitive prince, 
still, he had curiosity enough to ask how 
they had come by them. After he had heard, 
he did not rest day or night until he knew 
where the Princess was. 

Naturally, he thought that any person with 
hair like that must be very much worth see- 
ing—so he rode up to the little garden gate 
of the little cottage on his grandest, prancing 
charger, and, as it was open, he went in, for 
there was no Royal riddle-maker to ask him 
riddles he couldn’t answer. 

This is the real end of the story, and the 
way all stories ought to end; and so “ the 
Prince found the Princess.” 
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WINTER IN FORTEAU 


A Story of Hardship and Suffering 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, C.M.G., MLD. 


ie will be remembered that in the — sage of love to those far-off fellow coun- 
October number of THE Quiver last trymen on these ice-bound shores, 


vear Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell wrote an * The cost of maintenance of the nurse 
article describing the lonely life of the is 4150 a vear; but 450 annually would 
settlers in ice-bound Labrador, more par- provide for the dogs and komaticks 
ticularly calling at (sledges), the boat 
tention to the little : and boatman, and 
settlement at For- the driver during 
teau, where Nurse the year. 
Florence Bailey has , \ The response to 
for six years been > this appeal by Dr, 
trying, through the v 7% & Grenfell was 
ministrations of a prompt. Within a 
o* - ~ 
trained nurse and e'} short time 450 was 
a Christian heart, ; } ae sent to the Editor 
to give the gospel \ 2 of THE QUIVER and 
of the grace of God \ ia 9 hy duly forwarded to 
a living expression Dr. Grenfell. 
of loving deeds. ,, Communication 
[The amount of Th with Forteau is a 
ground she has to “ae Tete matter of little fre- 


cover Is cnormous, quency, conse- 


and the track very quently it took 


rough some time before 
A this generous gift of 

times,” said Dr, our readers could 

Grenfell “when receive acknowledg- 

good, well-fed d tient 

and the best of That the gilt was 


men are none too received in time 


good to SCE a and was of con- 
woman safely to siderable help 1s 
and even then they lowing communica: 
have been caught Ma» of the Coast of Labrador tion, which Dr, 
out at night, Grenfell wrote on 
stogged in snow- April 22nd, Winter 


drifts It would make things far better has passed since then, and the short 
if the nurse could afford to keep her own Labrador summer, too, has flown. But 
man all the vear round, and have a good = the winter of Ir913-14 has now to be 


boat of her own in summer and sledge faced. For £150 a year we could entirely 
md team of her own in winter. These support Nurse Bailey 
she could rely upon to help her just What will Quiver readers do ? 
whenever she needed them Here is Dr. Grentell’s letter: 

It has been suggested that in this par- 
ticular difhiculty the readers of THe Quiver “St. Anthony, Newfoundland 
might unite to carry the expenses of the I pril 22nd : 
nurse as the representative of their mes- “DEAR Mk. Epiror,—I have just Ie 
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ceived a letter from 
the nurse stationed 
at Forteau which 
was posted on Janu- 
ary 21st, and has 
had to go all the 
long, weary round 
with dogs to 
Quel vec, 

“They have had 
a terribly hard time 
this winter, owing 
to the fact that the 
steamer with their 
provisions did not 
get to them. The 
boat is too small, 
and the captain 
was unable to face 
the weather. The 
people have been 
left entirely without 
vegetables, as they 
could grow none of 
their own this year because of the severe 
summer frosts. As the entire consign- 
ment has failed, I am afraid there will be 
the same conditions there which used to 
prevail on board the ships which swept 
the Spanish Main—that is, scurvy and 
black leg ‘ 

“Nurse Bailey herself says that already 


Getting in through the Window. 


The Back of Nurse Bailey’s House, 


FORTEAU 


a4 
4 


supplies are very short. There are six 
families without barrels of flour, and none 
to be bought anywhere. Besides this, a 
large schooner was caught by the ice 
and frozen in, and her crew were ob- 
liged to face the winter without any 
provision, and had to depend on the 
slight stock of the people. 

“ The people have 
been weeping and 
wailing, but are 
now resigned = to 
their fate, as not 
even an ice steamer 
could reach them 
now. The only hope 
is that the seals, 
deer, and some- 
times plentiful 
. game, will get them 
through safely. 
“No people on 

« earth are so ready 

to share with one 
another as_ they, 
and practical com- 
munism is more 
neatly realised 
among them than 
in any other part 
of the Empire, es- 
pecially in the face 
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ot a common trouble. Unfortunately, 
measles and diphtheria had already be- 
come common before Miss Bailey wrote. 
She had had to visit sixty patients. 
‘She will be expecting her letters in a 
bunch in May or early June, and I will 
then let her know of the generous contri- 
bution of your readers. As her letter 
complained of the impossibility of get- 
ting sufficient firewood—the people being 
unable to help as well as usual—she will 
be ten times more grateful for what the 
contribution will mean to that little 
station next winter. She should be able 
to warm the little hospital, with a dog 


family—still, on the whole, the people 
have had a splendid winter, ‘The prices 
of fish were very high ; the starting of the 
fox farm industry and the buying of liye 
foxes have put a large amount of ready 
money into the hands of the trappers: 
while the prospect of a free entry for fish 
into America, owing to the new demo- 
cratic Government, has put a smile on 
the faces of many who are looking for- 
ward to the future. 

“ We are still deep under ice and snow, 
and our dog teams are feverishly hauling 
out from the forest the firewood and 
timber for the fishery for the coming 


Soup Kitchen, 1912, 


team and a man to help her get proper 
wood 

“There are already also cases of mal- 
nutrition in children which she is taking 
in, and the heating problem is very seri- 
ous where one h to economise fuel. 
Meanwhile here, while there are isolated 
cases of great privation—where physical 
disaster has overtaken the head of the 


vear ; while the Mission’s fleet of boats 1s 
being got in readiness for its season's 
work 

“Trusting sincerely that the work at 
this extremely important post at Forteau 
may continue to receive the practical 
support of your kind readers 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ WILFRED GRENFELL, M.D., J.P., Ete. 


” 


| 
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“Not mine to Ask” 
| a mine to ask for gold and gems, 
For baubles of the clod and clay, 
For coronets and diadems 
Not mine, not mine, for these to pray. 


Not mine to ask for prosp’rous wavs 
That lead unhindered to the goal, 
For fortune’s smile and victor'’s bays, 

For name engraven on time's scroll. 


Not mine, my Lord, not mine to crave 
From Thy pierced hands these gifts of 
ayvos 
Since Thou for those the nails who drave 
Didst pray upon the bitter cross. 


But vather, Lord, be mine to kneel 
Within Gethsemane with Thee, 

The while Thy hands my spirit heal 
And ope the gates of ecstasy, 

And lay upon my heart Thy peace, 
Ind bless me with Thy tender gvace ; 

And ere the hour of praver shall cease 
Be mine to see Thee face to face. 

Atrrep B. Cooper. 


As an Artist - 

“TEAN is the most truly artistic girl in 
town,”” remarked a_ bright girl one 

day to a group of intimates. 

* Jean Why, she doesn’t draw, or paint, 
or play She isn’t literary, either. You 
must be thinking of somebody else,’’ said 
another girl, surprised. 

“ No—I mean Jean. Haven't you seen 
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the motto she has in her room? I never 
noticed it until to-day. You know how 
dainty and sweet her room is, with every- 
thing just lovely? Well, she has the motto, 
framed in white wood with roses on it: ‘ Art 
is the beautiful way of doing things.’ The 
minute I saw it, it made me feel how Jean 
lives up to it. The way she does things is 
always the beautiful way. I always know 
when a parcel comes from Jean—the way 
it is tied up; and she’s the same with every- 
thing else. She's a real artist, not just a 
person that can draw and paint.” 

There was truth in the description, 
wasn't there? Life is a sheet of white 
canvas, out of which each individual makes 
either a picture or an ugly, formless daub, 
The really artistic personality expresses 
itself in beauty, whether it be a beautiful 
room, a beautiful manner, or a_ beautiful 
deed that is the medium of art. The most 
exquisite and profound art has often con- 
cerned itself with what ordinary people 
think homely and ugly. Rembrandt and 
Velasquez painted homely faces and common- 
place details, and revealed wondertul artistic 
charm in them. 

Being an artist in life is the most satisfy- 
ing of all arts. It may not win fame, but it 
always wins love and honour. “ Art is the 
beautiful way of doing things.” The girl 
who remembers that, and tries to live up 
to it, is sure of a lovely and much-loved 


womanhood, 


IFE grows sour when it turns in’ upon 
itself ; it is cleansed by flowing out into 
other lives.—MALCOLM SPENCER, M.A, 


: 
*EVENTIDE:= 
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The Transforming God 

H* does not need to transplant us into 
a different field, but right where we 

are, with just the circumstances that sur- 


round us, He makes His sun to shine and 
His dew to fall upon us, and transforms the 


very things that were before our greatest 
hindrances into the chiefest and most 
blessed means of our growth. . . . No 
difficulties in your case can battle Him, 
if you will only put yourselves absolutely 
into His hands and let Him have His 
own way with you.—H. W. 53. 


Se 


Unseen Dangers 
CLARK tells an inter- 


FRANCIS E. 
esting story of a young man living in 


Maine, woods one day 
with his photographs ot 


who was out in the 


camera’ taking 


attractive bits of scenery He came upon 
the mouth of a little cavern between the 
rocks, and he said to himself, “ I will see 
what sort of a picture I can get out of that 
cave,”’ and as it was a dark day he decided 


time exposure’ instead of a 
Steadying the camera upon his 
knee as well as he could at the edge of the 
cave, he gave the sensitive plate a long, 

look at the semi-darkness within, 
upon his way through the woods, and 
hours returned to his home. 
Several weeks afterwards, in a leisure day, 
on developing his picture, you can imagine 
h astonishment to see in the picture in 
the very centre of the cavern, with arched 
back and bristling tur, and within springing 
distance of the spot where he had labor 
ously balanced his huge Canada 
Ivnx. that might easily have torn his eves 


to take a 


snapshot 


deliberate 


atte! 1 


camera, a 


out and have destroyed his lite And yet he 
came and went and saw 1 igns of danger 
We walk in the midst of physical and 
1 ral peril every lay we live How 
splendid the promise He that keepeth 


thee will neither slumber nor sleep.’ 


se 
NPLANATIONS rarely 


explain anything 


except what had better be lett unex 
plained; therefore, wise persons avord them 
as much as possible ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLE! 


He Taught his Master 


IW did you first hear of Christ?” a 
missionary asked ! a well-to-do 

H iu farmer who came t isk more about 
* | had a rvant was the reply, “ and 
he prayt i as he worked. (onic bay I he ard 
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him praying as he cut the fodder, and atked 
him for what he was praying. ‘ That God 
may bless vour cattle with this fodder,’ he 
said. I want to know more about a religion 


like that.” 


Wait a Bit 
glorious morn—but 
who shall say 
The steepest mountain will become a plain, 
Ind the parched land be satisfied with vain, 
The gates of brass all broken; iron bars, 
Tvansfigured, form a laddey to the stars. 
Rough places plain, and crooked ways all 
straight, 

For him who with a patient heart can wait. 
These things shall be on God's appointed 
day: 

It may not be 


when? Ah, 


vel it may! 
Fay INCHFAWN, 


fo-morrou 


The Things we Miss 
> WANTED it so badly,” the one 
who had just spoken of a past desire, 


said 


“and now | am so glad that [| did not 
get it I can see, looking back, that it 
would have changed the whole current of 


my life, and changed it for the worse. I 
would never have attained to what | have 
if my desire had been granted.” 

One of our devotional poets asks* 


“When shall I attain to this, 
Io thank Thee for the things I miss? 


It is sometimes a hard task to attain 
to thi We want things—want them so 
fervently and earnestly, and they do not 
come to us It seems hard, and we are 


tempted to rebel Yet in the vears ahead of 
us the reason lies clear and plain why It Is 
not good for \ better 
path is marked out tor wiser One 
are led along it gently, patiently, 
and rebellion 


us to have our way. 
us by a 
and we 
in spite ot oul 
Some day we see the 
better day here o1 
and we thanks tor 


murmurs 
hidden reason and 

beyond 
the things 


plan some 
pour out oul 
we have missed. 
Suppose we try to look upon our thwarted 
plans in this light. Let us remember that 
while it is good and right to make plans as 
best we can, it is wisest to leave their fulfl- 
ment with God, Who alone can sce whether 


they are for our good 

If they are successtul, let us go on with 
them gladly It they tail, if the way 13s 
blocked and we are led a way we would 


hearts with the 


not go, let us comtort our 
see clearly 


thought that some day we will 
where now we see as in a glass, and then we 
will thank God tor the things we muss. 


(30d 
he 
Zion 


We Light the Fires 

HY is the sight of the fire in the 

grate so pleasing, and the curtain 
of night that steals in on the evening 
hours so welcome, when October sets in ? 
A few months ago we sighed with relief 
when the sitting-room fire was banished, 
and gloried in the long evenings of lovely 
June. All too soon “the summer is 
ended,’ vet, so fond is mortal man of 
change, we do not rebel “ when meek 
autumn stains the woods with gold, and 
sheds his golden sunshine,” though inci- 
dentally it necessitates refilling the coal- 
scuttle and drawing down the blinds. 
The summer slackness is over. October 
marks the return to the full tide of winter 
activities. We have made plans as to 
“ what we shall do this autumn.’’ Before 
the vision of one fair reader rises—shall we 
say ?—~half a dozen knitted shoes and 
heap of fancy work! And the man be- 
side her dreams dreams of new worlds to 
conquer —if only they be interpreted as an 
increase of work, and pay, at the office ! 
We all make our new plans for the new 
season—and happy those who by the 
spring find their task accomplished ! 


Ending the Volume 

Or BER marks the ending of another 
volume of THE QvIVER, so, 

quite fittingly, your Editor can draw his 

chair up against the newly lit fire and 

see his visions in the smoke. But first 


CONDUCTED 
THE EDITOR 


of all there is a duty laid on him, a 
duty pleasant to perform. 


Thanks 

HEN I set out on this volume of 

THE QUIVER twelve months ago, I 
appealed to my readers to let me have 
an additional ten thousand subscribers. 
That dream has not been accomplished in 
its entirety, but it gives me very great 
pleasure to record that during the year 
we have added about four thousand new 
subscribers to our circulation. I know 
that many things have contributed to 
this result, not the least being the kindly 
help given by so many of my readers in 
mentioning this magazine to their friends 
and inducing them to subscribe. That 
undoubtedly has made a_ considerable 
difference. But also, I think, we may take 
it for granted the increased circulation of 
THE QUIVER indicates that there is a large 
and enlarging section of the public that 
does not care for the merely lurid and 
sensational, and is willing to support, 
and support heartily, a magazine with a 
frankly religious basis that does not need 
to cover its pages with gore, nor fill the 
air with the cries of dying men, to hold 
the attention of its readers. So for those 
who have helped, many thanks. For the 
rest—I am as keen as ever upon build- 
ing up that ten thousand increase. Four 
thousand already achieved, six thousand 
to come—if possible in November, 
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Our ow Programme 
Bit before I can ask readers to help 
me to this result it is only fair to 
of my plans for 
so that they may judge 


p SSESSIE 11 


put them in 
the new volume 


Whether they ought to renew their own 
subscriptions and get their friends to 
join 

First of all, I should have to men 
tion the new serial story by Annie §. 
Swan, if it were not for the fact that 
I had dealt fully with this on anothet 
page. The first instalment of ‘f Corrod- 


November num- 
once takes the 
oblem, 


Ing Gold ”’ 
ber 


given in my 
long, and at 
irt of the Pp: 


Real Life Stories 
M3*Y I that it is and more 
my intention THE QUIVER 
a magazine of real life for living people ? 
What I mean is that, whilst people are 
interested in fairy tales and high romances 
they are much more interested in real 
life and the very real problems that 
face real people in this twentieth century 
of ours. Now it is by 
help in this 


is quite 
reader into the he: 


say more 


1 
to make 


no means impossible 


to give direction by 


Somme 


means of fiction. ‘This, I think, is where 
Annie S. Swan scores. Her characters 
may sometimes be homely, but vou have 
the feeling that they are living. and that 


actually met them in 
vicinity. In fact that very realism 
trouble, for ocecasionally—-in 


you have your 


Has 


caused me 


spite of the fact that Annie S. Swan never 

draws from life ’’— readers have seen 
in the fictioned character an extraordin 
irily close resemblance to their own 
characters and circumstances, and it has 
been with difficulty that they have been 
appeased jut, apart from fiction, there 
IS a vearning at the back of most of our 
minds for a more intimate knowledge of 
real peopl l how they face the problems 
of daily lite which constantly perplex us, 
It is to meet that demand that I have 


planned for my next volume a series of 


irticles entitled “My Life and How I 
Face It written, not by men of genius 
ind prominence. but b rdinary men 
im ¢ tations of it 
My t t a representative number 
of people to tal my re I¢ into their 

nfi ce and tell them simply and 


it 


Straightforwardly by what roads they 
have travelled to the place in which they 
now stand: how they regard their own 
life and the lives about them. and how 


they mean to face the problems. that 
confront them. I must confess that I 
have had considerably more difficulty to 
work out this series than I anticipated, 
When it comes to the point, there are not 
so many people Who are willing and ab le 
to give away the secrets of their hearts 
and to do it in such a way as shall help 
the reader. But I have succeeded in 
gathering together a remarkable collec- 
tion of human documents, and I antici- 
pate that this will be one of the most 
interesting features of my new volume, 


Out of the Depths 
THE series will started in my next 
number by a contribution from Mr. 
Stewart Royston, under the title “ The 
Silver-lined Cloud The story Mr. Roy- 
ston has to tell pathetic, but brave in 
the extreme. <A man of consider- 
able literary and promise, at an 
catly age he met accident which 
entailed on him years of suffering and a 
permanent legacy of bodily helplessness. 
} 


Few men have been called upon to endure 


young 
artistic 
with an 


more suffering than our friend; few 
have borne it all more bravely : and the 
story now to be vyiven to omy readers 1s 
that of a man who, by cheerful courage 
logved determination, and daily daring 


has won his right to stand among the 
ranks of the heroes. ‘There 
to follow of totally different 


are other stories 


character, 


and these will appear during the course 
of the volume. So 
Bible Lands made Real 

ADERS will be charmed by the 


rascus 


excellent: photogr 


iphs of Dan 
given in this number. 1 


sun please d to be 


able to state that the vivid portrayal ol 
cones of Bible Iiterest will be a teature 
of ivy new volume. For instance, in m) 
November number IT have been able to 


deseription of 
Train.” We 


about the com 


secure well-illustrated 

To Nineveh and Babylon by 
have heard a yvreat deal 
mercial prospects and political complica- 
tions of the Bagdad Railway, but it 1s 


not generally realised to what an enor- 
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mous extent this great undertaking will 
open up the scenes of ancient civilisation. 
The article by Mr. Harold Shepstone 
describes the progress of the railway, and 
the ancient citics on the route that are 
being brought to the light of day. 


A. C. Benson + 
|" will be generally conceded that Mr. 

A. C. Benson is one of our greatest 
living essavists, and it is a privilege to be 
able to secure an article from him from 
time to time. Mr. Benson is contributing 
to my next number a thought-compelling 
article entitled “Fear or Faith?” It 
deals with the impulses at the very root 
of our religious beliefs and sanctions. 

The series of Open Letters written a 
year or two ago by “ Amica for our 
columns was so well appreciated that I 
have asked her to contribute another 
series to the new volume. Accordingly 
an open letter “ To a Girl with a Step- 
mother” will appear in November. 

A Minimum Wage for Ministers 

E have heard a great deal about 

the minimum wage for workers 
in various industries. Unfortunately, not 
so much has been written or thought 
about the scandalous under-payment of so 
many of our ministers and clergymen in 
this country. I believe that at the root of 
a good deal of the slackness in Church life 
might be found the erving injustice of 
the under-paid parson. In one or two 
directions efforts are being made to alter 
the condition of affairs, but much more 
requires to be done. However, our Special 
Commissioner has for some time past been 
making a careful investigation of the 
subject, and I hope to give his report in 
my November number. 

Sunday School Pages 
AS explained elsewhere, am_ te- 

modelling the Sunday School Pages 
which have been a feature of THE QUIVER 
for so many years. It may not be gener- 
ally known that within the next few vears 
there is to be a very considerable altera- 


to explaining these changes, and partly to 
give more general help to Sunday School 
workers, that I have asked the Rev. 
Richard Roberts to contribute a series 
of Sunday School articles. 


Short Stories se 

NUMBER of our most prominent 

and popular short-story writers 
have promised to contribute to the new 
volume, including J. J. Bell, Winifred 
Graham, Helen Wallace, Oswald Wildridge, 
David Lyall, ete. In the November num- 
ber 1. G. Moberly tells a story of married 
life under the title ‘So Long as Ye Both 
shall Live’’; Ramsay Guthrie gives a 
hint as to the meaning of the reunion of 
the Churches in a story, “‘ The Witchery of 
Kindness”; whilst J. J. Bell is at his 
best in a little sketch of an old salt in “ A 
Very Successful Book.” 


Future Events 

HE special numbers we have had 

from time to time have attracted 
the interest and commendation of readers, 
and I am planning one or two of a novel 
character for next year. But these are 
too much in the nature of future events 
to call for much notice here. The same 
must be said of some exquisite real-colour 
photographs I am having taken to illus- 
trate the seasons of the year. I shall have 
more to say about these next month. 


In the Hands of the Reader 
ERHAPS I have said sufficient to 
show that no efforts will be spared 
to make THE QUIVER during the forth- 
coming vear a live magazine. If those 
associated with the management of the 
magazine do their part, I feel that we can 
with confidence look to readers to still 
further extend our scope and usefulness. 
Iam having some dainty little prospectuses 
printed containing brief information about 
my new volume. I shall be very pleased 
to send a half-dozen or so to any reader 
who may care to have them to pass on 
to friends. 
For the rest, will readers please secure 
their November copies carly ?—as there is 
the prospect of the 


tion in the system of “International edition being sold - 
Lessons ” so generally followed in England out soon after pub- 
and America, and it is partly with a view _ lication. ~ 
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HOME 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE CHINA CLOSET 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HERE is quite a romantic sound in 


he old-fashioned words china closet 
When they are 


picture of the deep inset cupboard (almost 


used, there rises a mental 


a ree as some of the rooms in modern 
hou and flats), with its wide = shelves 
packed with dainty fragile china, the pride 
of its owner's housewitely heart 

In those far-away days when a “ dish” 
of tea w the correct atter-dinner refresher, 
both Abigail and her mistress treated the 
hell cups and saucers with respect 
bordering on veneration, as precious trusts 


to be handled with the greatest care, and 
in the fullness of time to be passed on, with 
out deficiencies, to the next in succession 


different a state of things in these 


and hurry days! Women in the same or 
even higher grades of social position as were 
those old-world chatelaine openly cont 

that they furnish their tables with cheap 


undecorated plates and dishes, because “ the 
servant break so many and these are a 
tock pattern, any piece of which can easily 
rcumstances perhaps this is the 
though 
thoughts back to the 


lished 


t cl bie ce to take 


works of art which adorned the 


be of our randparents, sometimes 
yearn for the return of the good old times 
Cher I everal pomts to be taken into 
consideration when choosing and buying an 
na 
( ot the chief of these is to remember 
t] at | t three tim i day the tamuily 


' assemble for meals, therefore they will 


t for certainly one 


ii 


and a half to two hours out of every twenty- 
four. One second’s thought will reveal the 
fact that a gaudy, crude pattern, one that 
with the colour scheme of 
rhe so- 


which are a poor 


jars and clashes 


the dining-room, 1s to be avoided 


called cottage ”’ set 
mutation of the several-coloured Delit pot- 
tery, or the modern copies of the celebrated 


willow and blackberry patterns, are 


only tolerable in a severely turnished summer 
bungalow or country cottage, and even there 


many persons would preter a plain white 


semi-porcelain service with, perhaps, a small 
neat tloral design round the edge ot plat $ 
and dishes 

Food always looks more appetising when 
nil 


served and eaten off a light surtace, and 


on such china the smallest speck of dust 


or tiniest smear of grease can be instantly 
detected, rhe hardest 


those made ot 


wearing sets are 
toneware and semi-porce- 
lain Phey do not chip or crack easily, and 
they are made in standard patterns, so that 
any piece that is broken can_ be replaced 
without the tedious business of matching 
Phe cost of such sets is about one-halt of the 
price of medium quality china In houses 
where but one matd is kept, and much work 
must be accomplished by one pair of hands, 
a smooth-surfaced china is best. Flutings, 
rrooved designs, et are very pretty but 
they entail extra work im washing and dry 
ing, a serious consideration in a busy house- 


hold, 


For High Days and Holidays 
Modern dwellings, particularly the popular 


flats and maisonnette are not planned for 


have to live with the 
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the storing of extra sets of china and other 
goods, and, indeed, the spirit of the age is 
“ what’s good enough for me is good enough 
for my guests,’ but the deep inherent love 
of a “best” tea or after-dinner coffee 
service which only sees the light on specially 
grand occasions still flourishes in most of us 
housewlves. 

Very often the treasured possession has 
been a wedding present or has been inherited 
from a grandmother or great-aunt, or maybe 
it is the result of hard work, bought out of 
precious savings simply for the love of and 
longing for the beautiful and artistic. 

If one has the money and inclination to 
spend it on china, modern or antique, what 
a delightful hobby this is!) How charming 
to be able to proffer tea to one’s guests in a 
dainty white and green Coalport cup and 
saucer, the set having been bought to match 
the colour scheme of the drawing-room ; or, 
sitting round the cosy fire on a cold winter’s 
evening, sipping the after-dinner beverage 
out of Crown Derby cups, the flickering light 
being caught and reflected in the glorious 
blues and crimson-lakes which the 
characteristic colourings of this celebrated 
china. American women, always keen house- 
wives, evolved the pretty idea of having 
their china decorated to match their room 
furnished 


” 


draperies—thus, in a “ parlour 
with pansy-patterned chintzes, one would 
drink tea from the most delicate china, hand- 
painted with the same velvety petalled 
blossoms But these are extravagant 
notions, quite out of the reach of work-a- 


day mortals, and we must return to more 


practical and suitable suggestions. 


The Requirements of the Kitchen 

There is a certain fascination in the sight 
of a spotlessly clean kitchen dresser, well 
iurnished with useful and = sensible china 
requirements, but this is a fascination which 
seldom affects the young. One must be a 
housewife of several years’ standing, and be 
able to fully appreciate the uses of the 
various utensils there displayed, 

It is not possible to give a full and com- 
prehensive list of kitchen china, because 
so much depends on individual wants and 
habits, but the following contains most 
necessities tor a small household. 


For the Maid’s Table 
Three meat, three pudding, three tea, and 
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two bread-and-butter plates, three cups and 
saucers, a teapot and stand, milk jug, two 
sugar basins, hot-water jug, egg cup and 
small cruet, 


For Cooking and General Purposes 

Half a dozen jugs of various sizes, all 
with wide mouths which enable them to be 
easily cleaned. Half a dozen basins, capa- 
cities from one to three pints, and two large 
stoneware basins for mixing pastry, cakes, 
etc. China covered jars tor holding rice, 
tapioca, sugars, etc., are better than the 
old-fashioned tin or enamelled ones, those 
that are lettered with the nature of the con- 
tents being most useful. An earthenware 
crock for bread, and several plates for the 
larder, must not be forgotten. 

Milk bowls with lips, moulds for jellies 
and blancmanges, and dishes for baking 
puddings and pies, will also be required. 
Of the last-named dishes, there are many 
varieties built on scientific lines for the 
better cooking of tarts, ete. Some have 
specially contrived rims which prevent the 
juice from boiling over on to the oven-shelt ; 
whilst another invention is fitted with a 
support to hold the crust, both duing the 
baking and when the pie is being served. 

Pie, pouring, and straining funnels, a 
couple of stoneware jars for “ jugging ” 
game or baking fruit, and starch and wash- 


ing bowls, are everyday necessities, 

Whilst making out the list of china cook- 
ing utensils, do not omit some _ fireproof 
dishes. These can be obtained in brown, 
green, and white, and are exceedingly useful 
because they do away with any further 
dishing-up, the food being sent to table in 
the receptacle in which it was cooked, 
Dainty little individual oyster and scallop 
shells, ramekin cases, entrée and vegetable 
dishes can be obtained for a few pence up- 
wards. Milk jugs on stands fitted with little 
spirit stoves ensure hot milk for the second 
cup of coffee at breakfast, and these same 
fitted stands can be bought for almost all 
the dishes and plates. Such ware is very 
strong and never discolours or cracks, how- 
ever great the heat to which it is subjected, 
and the food, which does not have to be 
transferred to a serving-dish, arrives on the 
table “ piping” hot. Casseroles and marmite 
pots, a braising-pan and baking-dishes made 
in earthenware with a glazed lining, are also 
quite necessary possessions, This ware is 
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not so serviceable as fireproof china, but 
then the cost is very considerably less. 
Casseroles—in fact, all glaze-lined earthen- 
ware —should be filled with water or stock 
and placed in the oven for twenty-four 
hours before food 1s cooked in them. 


For Use in the Dining-Room 

“Sets”? which comprise every possible 
requirement for the breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
and supper tables, can now be purchased 
complete from one guinea per set of seventy- 
six pieces. These include all necessary plates, 
dishes, etc., in semi-porcelain (English) of 
durable quality Some people, however, 
consider that a change, even in the pattern 
and colouring of the china, 1s desirable, and 
the following list of requirements may be 
a guide to those first furnishing or replenish- 
ing their china closets (The minimum 
amount Is quoted ; it Is certainly advisable 


to allow one ¢ 


r two extra pieces ot each 
kind in case of accidents.) 


A Breakfast Set for Six Persons 

Six breaktast cups and saucers, six tea 
plates, six pudding plates (for bacon, eggs 
etc.), slop and sugar basin, egg cups, cream 
and milk jugs, two dishes, and teapot In 
many cases the china sugar basin, jugs, and 
teapot will not be required, silver or plated 
ones being substituted, 


Lunch or Dinner 

Six soup, six meat, six pudding and six 

cheese plates, four dishes (two 1o-mch, one 

14-inch, and one 16-inch), one gravy-well 

dish, two sauce boats, one tureen and dish, 


two vegetable dishes and covers, salad bowl 


and lad plates 


Tea Set 


Six teacups and saucers, six plates, three 


br nd-butter dishes, miuttin or hot- 
buttered-toast dish, slop and sugar basins, 
cream and milk jugs, and possibly teapot 
an in 


The advantage of buying a composite set 
will be readily seen Fhe pudding plates 
from the dinner set can be used tor break- 


fast, the Lreaktast plate do duty for tea 


ind t heese oul it lunch and 
a mall pu basin 
et will be eful on ma ‘ iron 

It true that more constant — use 


and washing-up means greater risk of 


breakages, chips and cracks, but to counter. 
act this there is always the Possibility of 
making up one ¢ ompl te set even after many 
years ot good service, , 

In addition to these requirements, early- 
morning tea sets, after-dinner coffee cups 
and saucers, a cheese dish and cover, honey 
and jam pots, bouillon cups, an invalid’s 
covered broth bowl, bacon dish with recep- 
tacle for holding hot water attached, and a 
sardine case, must be remembered, A long 
list, truly, but one that really includes only 
ordinary necessities. Given a heavy purse, 
the list might be prolonged and enlarged 
almost indefinitely, so many and so delightful 
are the china miscellaneous goods now dis- 
played in the shops and stores, 


Bedroom China 

Very charming sets of plain and ornate 
bedroom china at prices to suit all purses, 
and styles to suit all tastes, are obtainable. 
From the simple white ground  flower-be- 
sprinkled semt-porcelain to the richly hand- 
painted finest china, one can spend hours 
examining the products of the manufacturers’ 
skill, the only ditticulty being to make a 
modest selection from such a varied array, 

Phe idea of spotless cleanliness which the 
white or cream ground conveys makes this 
type of bedroom china the gen ral tavourite 
What could be nicer than a severely shaped 
ground, 


jug and bowl made with a wil 
lightly decorated with separate rosebuds, 
cornflowers, oF weet pea in fact any 
blossom that matches the colour scheme of 
the bedroom ? A little while ago there was 
a craze for self-coloured sets in royal blue, 
green, rose-pink, and = yellow, but people 
soon grew tired of these heavy-looking 
utensils, which seemed to make a positive 
blot on the light wall paper 

If able to take advantage of a sale (and 
these constantly occur) of manufacturers’ 
throw-outs,” or blemished toilet-sets, first 
quality goods can be bought at greatly 
reduced prices, The blemishes are often so 
small that they have to be pointed out to 
the purchaser, but being present the sets 
cannot be sold as pertect, henes the lessened 
prices rhe same idea ot being ible to mnter- 
change and make up one complete set trom 
two or three appli to bedroom china, 
theretore it is) advisable, when convenient, 
to buy several sets of the same pattern and 


use them in ditterent rooms. 
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You secure perfect hat-comfort if 
your hat is fitted with the 


“ Fitzall” Bandeau. 


No crown is too small or 
too large, too deep or too 
shallow, too narrow or too 
wide for the “ Fitzall”"— 
it fits every hat and makes 
every hat fit. 


The special 


“Velvelour Fitzall.” 

Made for fitting in the popular 
Velvelour Hats. Soft and ex- 
tremely pliable, yet has all the 
merits of the ordinary “ Fitzall” 


Bandeau. Ask for the V.V. 


The “ Fitzall” 


has won the enthusiastic 


admiration of all the leading 


London, Paris and Conti- 


nental milliners. It is the 


hat adjuster yet 


simplest and most effective 
invented. 


Fitzall. 
1D Sold by 
— Miulliners and Drapers 
Au 2 everywhere. 
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Food: 


THE QUIVER 


from Guns 


Give Your Little Ones 


Variety 


Serve Puffed Rice one morning 


and Puffed Wheat the next. 
See which the children like the 
better. Both are ready to 
serve. 


Rice and wheat are the world’s 
best foods. But never before 


were they prepared in such an 
enticing way. Never were they 
made so digestible. 

Think of specially selected 
rice or wheat made into great 


Puffed Rice—7d. per packet. 


delicious kernels eight to ten 
times their natural size. Made 
so porous and crisp that they 
melt inthe mouth. Ready to 
serve with milk, cream or fruit. 
No cooking or trouble for you, 
You can’t imagine how good 
they are until you actually try 
them. They will surprise you 
Something new for breakfast, 
luncheon or supper. 


Puffed Wheat-—6d. per packet. 


WONDERFUL METHOD OF COOKING 


The e made by this curious process 
the w e rice or wheat kernels are put into 
bor mze-metal he guns are ealed, 
then revolved specially constructed 
OV heated to over » degrees. The 
turns the moisture 1 the gram to 
steam, and the pressure becomes terrific, 
the gu ave fired Instantly 


n the grain is blasted 
The kernel of grain 
origin il 


every starch granule 

intoa myriad particles 
is expanded to fen times is 
Vet the coat is unbroken: each kernel 
1 hap d as betore. It a tly 
cooked, fart digestible 

and ready to be eaten. Serve 
on packets Sold by Grocers ever) 


size 
now perk 
than bread, 
as directed 
where. 


more 


If any difficulty in obtaining either of these nourishing foods, send us 
your name and address on a post-card and we will see you are supplied. 


QUAKER 


FINSBURY 


Savare, LONDON 


| 


THE WOMEN'S WORK 


BUREAU 


Conducted by “ WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. postal 
order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 


Address all communications to ‘* Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 


FROM MY LETTER BAG.—II 


information 
curious 


often struck me that 
along the’ most 
For instance, I was one day talk- 


has 
manner, 
ing to an elderly barrister, and we chanced 
to get on the subject of the French Revolu- 


comes 


tion (a period of history of intense interest 
to me), and IT happened to mention some 
to be found in the National 


Paris. He was greatly inter 


punphlets 
Archives at 
ested, and said to me, “Do you know my 
friend and I have been seeking that infor- 
a long time. How strange that 
it to us like this !”’ 
encourages me to quote some more 


mation for 


you should give 

of my correspondence. 

A lady and her sister want to start 
rooms, and they are anxious to know of a 
They have tea-room 
training, also lessons in confectionery and 


tea- 
suitable pla e. 


sweet making, and everything will be home- 


made, [Letters in reply should be enclosed 


ina blank, stamped envelope, and marked 
Orpington" at the left top corner, 
Another correspondent would like to 


know of an opening where she and a friend 
could work a hostel in connection with some 
‘cin the Midlands, Yorkshire, 

She has had a school of her 


school or colle 
or East Coast 
work proved too arduous ; and 


her 


own, but th 


friend who would as 


Letters in reply to be marked 


she has a jon 
housekee per, 
“ Oakham.’ 

rhe tollowing letters, although asking for 
advice, contained neither stamped envelopes 


making of blouses, 


nor a tee Plain sewing, 

and dress renovations (J. E. S., Chelmsford) ; 
crochet work (A. M J... East) Dulwich) ; 
work for a parishioner (Rev. W. M. A., 
Wadebridge isa case of a woman with 
an invalid husband, who can make cakes, 
jam, and can knit Anvone the 
district who is a reader of Tht OUIVER 


might perhaps be able to give an occasional 
order. 

Painting on silk or satin. I forwarded 
letters to the correspondent who desired 
workers of the kind (and who is now fully 
supplied) from E. M. F. (Manchester) ; 
Miss I. (Swanage); N. W. (Kettering) ; 
C. M. C. (Frome); M. J. A. (Peterborough) ; 
A. P. (Plympton); Mrs. P. (Canterbury) ; 
Mrs. H. (lntield) ; Miss M. (Tewkesbury) ; 
M. R. I. (St. John’s Wood); E. H. (East- 
bourne). 

Letters have been received from N. J. 


(Whitby), regarding training as a cook ; 
M. S. (Donegal), training in’ Domestic 
Economy; M. J. D. (Newcastle, Staffs), 


regarding disposal of work; M. K. (Ealing), 
change of occupation ; E. R. W. (Tunbridge 
Wells), literary studies ; A. K. (Plymouth), 
passe- partout work; (Tunbridge 
Wells), addresses of music publishers, who 
did not, however, fulfil her promise, and let 


me know the result; A. E. P. (Laindon 
Hills), post as housekeeper; M. T. (South 


Molton), post required, to whom I should 
like to suggest that it is worth while to 
launch out sometimes; A. E. C. (Weston- 
super-Mare), French pen- painting; E. C. 
(Tunbridge Wells), in Canada _ for 
husband and wife; E. P. (Leek), post 
for a daughter; M. V. (Bryanston Square), 
renovations M. E. S. (INington, Hereford- 
I replied to this letter, which was a 


pt sts 


shire) 
query about training as a hospital nurse, and 
the letter was returned to me through the 
unknown A. H. (Chelmsford), 
Letters acknowledging 
from E. C. 


post as 
disposal of work, 
received 


advice from me were 

(Ramsey, [.O.M.); C. B.-L. (Tunbridge 
Wells) ; E. M. B. (Eccles), May T say that 
these and many others are expressive ot 


eratitude tor the help received through the 


| 
| 


THE 


bureau, and nearly all promise to let me 
know how they get on—a promise I hope they 
will keep Many, too, of the 


join the Guild of Home Workers, as it 1s 


above sl ould 


intended to help just such workers, and I 
hall hope to he from them in due course 
Some time ago I received the following 
letter, but I think it is worth while publish 
g it now I should lke to be put in 
communication witl lady who could doa 
little di maki for me, one who makes 
her own dresses and works at home. 1 am 
willis to pay a good price tor the work 
I require, plain- made bodice and_ skirt 
This lady lives at Clare, Suftolk. Stamped 
envelopes, left open, marked ‘ Clare” at 


the left top corner, will be forwarded. 

Needlework by a cripple (EF. T., Pinner) 
In answer to this letter ] trongly advise 
the writer to join our Guild, as that is the 
only w in which I could help het 

Pa ing on satin (EF. B. B., Wing's Lynn) 
You send neither stamped envelope nor tee 
for private reply 

Private reply wert ent follow 
Home help in Western Canada (M. G. S 
Isle of Ely wome! work (A. R., Chich 
ter post in a boarding heuse (H. M 
Lewes) ; lingeric (G 3 Plymouth) ; 
passe-partout worl I] I Ix Bath 
iddresst of knitter wanted (M. ¢ 
Chelmsford knittin machine 
Leigh-on-Sea); needlework paintin; 


“THE QUIVER” 


| HE following are new 
(; a 


Plain nee 


member of the 


iterations to ladies 


jl llewor] 
dresses, repairs, plain dressmaking, shirts 
chester.) 
' Orders wanted for pillow-lace prick 
I. A. P., St. Leonards-on-Sea.) 
hetland wool shawls (black or white, 
cre et Many artick uit 
r present (B. A, Swindon 
14 id | t-cla crochet, 
| Kedditcl 
Pen-paintir ( od. ; dre 
le decorations ; rs to order 
M. E. k., Barrow-in-Furne ) 
RULES 
| I of the G 1 are as follow: 
I. I cr Vy t fide home 
i 


GUILI 


QUIVER 


) 


i 


(F. Trowbridge); hand-made under- 
(A. J., West passe-partout 
(A. M. L., Bradford) ; knitting (G. H. 
York); post as matron (E. B,, Southport): 
working (Mrs. B, 
; sewing stencilling 
BR Bucks): Guild (G. B, 
Mutley) ; various openings (W. B., Driffield), 

Letter fee nor stamped 
envelope was received from B. B. (Cromer) 
tc 


companions, 


Hove): 


post as housekeeper 
and 
member 
containing no 
wishes 
lor 


who » know about the openings 


there are I can only say 
that, save through friends, such posts are 
advise her to 


train as a teacher of Domestic | conomy, as 


practically non-existent. I 


the openings for such are particularly good. 
An THe Oviver for 
May, 1912, dealing with the various oppor- 


article appeared in 


tunities afforded by this work. The cost 
of training ranges, roughly speaking, from 
{50 to £70, and the period of time from 
three months to three years Ihose who 
intend to teach should spend not less than 
two years In training, and the greater the 
number of subjects they master the larger 
the salary they will be able to command, 


With reg 


cholarships and aid 


ird to free training, there are many 


given to students at 


the various centre The nearest to her 1s 
the Leicester Municipal Training School, 
21 St. Martin’s, Leicester, and the diploma 


the Board of 
what she wants 


recognised by 


of that school 1 
I hope this ts 


ition, 


OF HOME WORKERS 


does not work for the trade, or 


worker —1.¢, 
earn a living by her work —is eligible. 
2. The annual subscription is one shilling. 


the names 
are 


3. A register 1 in which 
and addre of Guild members 
inserted, together with particulars of the 
kind of work they or, MM em- 
ploye rs, the kind otf work they ofter. ; 

4. “ Winifred” the right of re- 
using membership to any applicant at her 


undertake, 
reserves 


own discretion, 

s Each member of the Guild has a 
number, and the numbers will be published 
in the 


cri “is 


monthls magazine 
No of any kind 
any sort, are to be sent to THe QUIVER ofhce 
Replies to be enclosed in a 
blank, stamped, unta tened 
the Guild at thi top 
Thi must be placed in another envelope 
addressed to ‘ Winifred,”” who will forward 
the letter to its destimation, 


o or samples ol 


Notice must 
envelope, with 
number lett corne! 


ider- 
‘tout 


rom 
rom 
who 
han 
the 
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ny 

at 


Drawn oy 
Bacon, 


the way he 
should go.” 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


Conducted by ALISON 


Motto. 
Love Serve One Anothe 


And lot of thi kind of 
Corne saved 


AR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


“hurt” 


( we are in October again it has written about his tour m the Holy 
inning of our tresh vear together | () one page e tel the legend he 
is to be our best vear so far het) about a well in Jerusalem. aet 38 
us deter it ind it wall Leat Fountain ince upon at 
t mal new Cor anions, so that the stor “a carel " in let 
un of love (vou will tind the ke fall into this well when he came t 
| ently) wall v longer I want water He naturally at once 
! t Compar to be even more the well for the purpose of 
t our rh ! our pla ind bit 1 Now an tth rl w 
ind | In stort neces t to 
Then not onl will the chain be when he rea ed the ott ( 
t it will be st er, to he discovered a ver curio iN 
nuch correspondence for you He naturally opened the door | 
to-da that I must not take up through the ent: found nsell, a 
rt ‘ But | have been think to precedent, in an e1 antin irae 
ut you and Friendship, and | many orchards in it When le 
to \ individuall ex lore this w madert il t [ve found it 
ik deliberate! t the matter ot marvell than | ‘ have 
You have no owt ny place to that | 
tre! Jerusalem would never bel ‘ 
t of trends] tory. he kead eat ott one ot 
1 what vour tnend e will mean and tucked it bel 1 his ear a 
nur ( t md leat there in order that he might 
1 center on hand tree to clim thre de ot t 
t bout at ‘ | 1 t « linary t 
t toa ned to t f ! ol 
that t trusted kept at, but, to net 
t ot trust or that ru it never le it it preser 1 it 
ited to ca Liicr thorou colour with all it original 
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COMPANIONSHIP) PAGES 


and softness. It therefore became evident 
in time that the garden he had strolled into 
when he was looking for his pitcher was no 
less than the Garden of Paradise.”’ 

That is the old legend. You will learn, 
as vou grow older and older, that a true and 
beautiful friendship is like the wonderful 
leaf that never faded nor lost its charm. 
Only it is no sham friendship that wears like 
that, vemember. A woman poet has said this : 

* 1 know the greatest gifts of Fate 
Are common things 
A comradeship that gathers strength 
with vears, 
Life helping life ; 
A tellowshtp of laughter and of tears — 
\ heart that sings 
And it is friendship like that that | wish for 
each one of my boys and girls. Take care 


that you each do your part to secure it, 


A Letter from Philip 

fhis must take precedence in our Ictter- 
reading, because it is the first we have 
received from our boy at Farningham : 


“Deak Atison,—I hope vou are quite well and 
ul When | was at home I went to 
twice with mother and my brother 
tot bovs in mv dormitory, and sometimes 
tfun. had alot of fun in the holidays, 
lot of mice times Yesterday was Old 
ih a lot of old bovs came down 

ittle shop I bought some things 
etimes I have a game at cricket. I 
lf at that I think | must close now 
love, remain, Yours sincerely, Pump 


Phis was written just after Philip had been 
home to his mother tor a month's holiday. 
They had both been looking forward so 
much to it, for Mrs. Lawrence was too ill to 
have her little son at home last year. The 
Old Boys’ Dav is on August Bank Holiday, 
and all the old boys are invited by the Homes 
Committee to spend the day with them ; 
those who can, go tor the week-end and 
camp out in the grounds, They do have 
jolly times, I know 

Isn't it a pleasure to have that letter ? 
And we are soon to have a new picture of 
Philip 


Violet's Latest News 
You will be dehghted to hear that I have 
another long letter trom Violet. Hlere are 


some cxtracts trom. it 


School losed once again, and have once more 
been ful. IT stood second in my class. Helen 
passed, too, and next fall we will both go to a lovely 
new school called * King George We are just 
having the best of strawberries. They are delicious. 
Wi trnes go with Papa tor long trips into the 
country and try to count all the little foals we see in 

11 


79 


the fields. We have two dear little kittens, Darky 
and Foxy. We are studying art in school, and 
Mamma says my flowers are better than my conven- 
tional designs. My daffodils were honourably men- 
tioned at the collection of school drawings for my 
grade. I wish I had won a prize, don’t you? Our 
neighbour has two little dogs, and sometimes they 
play near the house, but when our cat sees them she 
just chases them as fast as they can run home. They 
are very frightened of her, and often we have some 
verv good laughs over her bravery. Will you please 
send me a Quiver, as they do not sell them here, and 
I do not see it unless I go over to the Carnegie Library. 
Love to all the girls and lots for yourself, I remain, 
Your little friend, VioLer.” 


News from Members at Home 
and Abroad 


Frances Corbett sent me her subscription to 
our Fund ; 


“T have just returned from my holiday at Bar- 
mouth,” she tells me, “ and had a splendid time, but 
I intend writing about that for the competition, 
which will be the first I have entered for, I believe.” 


I am hoping very many are entering tor 
the holiday paper competition, as I write. 
Let me remind you of the scrap-books ; | 
should like to have a big pile to send to 
little Londoners just at Christmas time, 
please. 


“ Dear Atison,—We are having a delightful time 
out here in the country,’ writes /rene King-Turner. 
* You would be very amused to hear of the house- 
hunting that took place before we came upon this 
little spot. We advertised in the papers for a house 
in the country with a croquet lawn, In came crowds 
of answers to us. We set out and inspected some of 
the houses. The first had a lovely lawn, but the 
wouse, oh dear! you should have seen it—1t was 
about the size of a small dolls’ house. Of course that 
would not do. The next one had nice airy rooms 
which would have suited us perfectly if it had a 
lawn. So we looked out of the windows of each 
room to find one. The landlady said there was a 
lovely lawn, but we could not find it. We asked her 
to take us to it, and behold! an orchard with several 
cows, and a well in the centre. That was the croquet 
lawn! We went for a picnic the other day, through 
fields of oats and barley; they looked so lovely with 
poppies growing there too, A little boy went to the 
country, and after his first walk his mother asked 
what he had seen. * Oh, mummy,’ he said, * I saw a 
field of shrimps growing.’ He had seen the barley 
vrowing and thought it looked like shrimps. . . . I 
think Madge Williams’ suggestion of a * special 
effort dav’ is a very good one. IT have thought of 
it mvself. Eric sends his love to vou Fhe P.O. is 
from him and myself for the Fund.” 


rhis is a letter from a new Companion, 
Helen K. B. Gillmer (age 123; Rathgar): 


“My Dear Atison,—I have read the Companion- 
ship Pages ever since they started. I never liked to 
join before, as I have very little pocket money and I 
am afraid I could not help the Scheme with money 
at present, but perhaps you would let me join all the 
same. I have followed the Scheme ever since It was 
started with great interest, and I think it splendid. 
I would so like to enter for some of the competitions 
if | may I do so love reading the Companions’ 
letters, and I always turn to the H.W.W.C. tirst I 
think it lovely to have a great chain of bovs and 
girls stretching right round the world with a link in 
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THE QUIVER 


every country. It would make me proud to feel that 
I was one of the tiny links in that great chain 

uwa ull it to myself the * chain of love,’ because 
we are helping those poor little children out of love 
I think of vou as the clasp which joins the chain 
togethe I hope vou do not nd me saying this 
I should like to write to you ften if it does not bother 
\ eading our letters. I feel as if I know vou and 


some of the Companions, alt h I have never seen 


{ am sure lots of you will be delighted 
with Helen’s simile. The “ chain of 
really the that 
always been in my mind for out Companion- 


loy 


does represent wish has 


ship. That was why I chose the motto from 


the many that were suo ted. Vera 
Indre Suggestion, was it not 

Helen's letter makes me fee] that I must 
repeat what I have said before, only this 
time I must say it mor emphatically than 
evel / not ne wy that a Companion 
hould be a subscriber to the | t und It 
Is not a condition of members] Ip. Every 
boy and girl reader of Ty) QUIVER who is 
interested in our Corner, and will under- 
take the simple obligation of membership, 
trying to help in any way possible to make 


it a success, is welcomed, and we simply 
understand that he or she is trying in 
personal life to live in th spirit of out 
motto rhe Scheme and the Violet Fund 
have grown out of the thought that we 
would like, as far as we could. to put the 
spint of our motto into some definite work 


together those who wer 


could 


able, Ie Iping 


with gifts they thers, by thei 


sympat ind thought and influence with 
others [here are many Com inions who 
have not nany money at all to our Fund 
Mar I ready doit all they can for 
those I well off than ther ‘ other 
ire reall t able to give money for worl 
we are doing But J do not f that 
/ ] \ who Im ar 
W 1OWsS Interest In our Cor rr, who write 
I t, kind letter who tells ] or hey 
t Cor id thi 
too, having a part in our work and pliay 
toget] Do, please, all of vou r member, 
VY, that while I am del ted to hav 
our ft ind work for our Sche mi ind 
it I that man ot ou hall a 
not l ¢ ential to 

() ment on Hel note 1s 
t} ly find at bothe ne to read 
ur Jett Companion hye cannot 
too numerou Kece and reading 


them is one of the hap} 


west parts of my 
work, and : 


can really help anyone 
who Is troubled or bothered I am spec lally 
glad. Don't forget 
Another Aust 
Elliott (age 
Australia). 


when | 


ralian Companion is Mildred 
Wagin Kast, 
Her coupon has no 
it. Please write soon, Mildred. 

In Jamaica we 
Lucille EF 


Is introduced by 


15% 5 


Western 
letter with 


have another member in 
scoffery (age 13; Kingston), She 


Varie Da USta, and lives 
Opposite to her 


; We have as pets four guinea-pigs, a log, and a 
little kitten,” Luci ivs I am in the f irth form 
it wl; ther i t ty-t girls it. My 
favourite tea 1 lraw -Inist She is 
t ill at pre nt ] ing I ¢t ra 
bun t flowers, f tond of the Please 
hnd enclosed Ss. for the } ud ar i penr stamp for 
the rtifteat With est wi s, Your friend, 

lmy Robinson sends me in interesting 
note trom her home in Oregon 
* This is a littl to t w glad IT am 
we ha thew prot ] Lawret S such a 
pretty, interest t I pe to be 

le t ! t pa t I soon 

ty lat I ha ne 
lor ay ld Jad l) the Bri Benevo- 
lent S tv Rk t « t ind has t vith all 
t! Ca for ty » all 
S 1 Was out on t t ind I ved a 

t I nial ] ird thev 
in Mot! | t pleased I 
iwt tt Vant to tha 
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on the selvedge every two yards. 


FLANNELETTES 


are made from carefully selected Cotton 


The Nap is short and close. 
No injurious Chemicals are used. 
Quality, designs, and colourings are unequalled. 


If purchasers of this comfortable material for Underwear all the year 
round would buy THE BEST ENGLISH MAKE, they would avoid 
the risk they undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of Flannelette. 


See the name “ HORROCKSES” 


| ANNUAL Sale upwards 
of TEN MILLION yards. 


Awarded the Certificate of The Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 


‘FOOT’S BED-TABLE. ) 


Can be instantly raised, 
reversed or 


lowered, 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
is an ideal Table for 
reading or taking meal 
in bed. ‘To change from 
a flat table to an inclined 
reading stand, simply 
press the push button at 
the top of standard. It 
cannot over-balance, 
“ Comprises Bed- Table, 
~ Reading Stand, Writing 
lable, Bed Kest, Sewing 
Werk Ta Music Stand, Easel, Card Table, etc. 
°o. 1. unelled Metal Part wit ed Wood Top 
No. t N t Polished Oak Top and 
No. 4.—Compler Mahogany Tog as 6 


but Polishes 
und all Metal Parts Nickel Plated a3 30 
Money refunded in full to those not completely satisfied 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A ee 


‘ 171 New Bond Street, London, W. 


G. BRANDAUER & Go, Lip, 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


nor Spurt. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
ws also drawn to the 


NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WaneHouse : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 
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AT HOME. 


Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable Seat, 
or. the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the 

and immediate—no assistant is required ; 
bility and Perfect Hygiene 


Write for “BATH BOOK," No. 24. 


(Dept. B 24), 171 
Bond 8St., London, 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. 


Send for a bunch of patterns to-day of 


WING-A-DEEN 


the genuine old-fashioned Scotch Wincey, 
The finest material sold for making under- 
wear, children’s wear, or 
slumber wear. And there 
is nothing better than 
Winc-a-deen for gentle- 
men’s shirts or pyjamas. 

You can boil Winc-a- 
deen when you wash it. 
You can almost scorch it 
when you dry it (it's not 
a bit like flannelette that 
way). The colours are 
fast and fadeless. It is 
supple in the finish and 
drapes like the softest of 
French Voile. 


price im 


© 144 per yard 
es wide, te 1164 per yar 
16), 19%, and 2/6) ; 4 ac 


ONLY ONTAINABLE FROM 
PATRICK THOMSON, Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


| Contentmen’ beams 
from baby $ face after 
4 the bath with 
Coal Tat Soap: 
: The baby who has once 
had wrights will toler ate 
no other- 
Protects from Infection: Ad. per 


COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


eladden his widowed mother’s heart, and prove a 

credit to all connected with your Companionship, . . . 
Wishing vou all success in your work, Yours sincerely, 


W. S. B.’ 

1 feel sure Philip's mother, if she should 
catch sight of this letter, will be happy to 
know her boy has the thought and prayer 
of this kind friend ; and you and I are glad 
all together to have his comradeship and 
generous help. It is so delightful to have 
this kind of comradeship and _ assistance 
from those who are older and more experi- 
enced than ourselves, isn’t it? As you will 
euess, I sent a letter of thanks for us all 
wien sending the receipt for the gift. 

[That reminds me. I must say “ thank 
you’ for a gift of 5s. 6d. which has reached 
mein an envelope without any note or other 
Swainby.” 


enclosure. The postmark is 
I should have been pleased to acknowledge 
the contribution in the usual way, but of 
course cannot do more than this. 

Vaud Armstrong's letter contained an 
account of the annual Flower Festival in 
her school at Newcastle-on-Tyne : 


*To end up with, the girls of the Sixth, Fifth, and 
Fourth pert ed a pageant. This pageant was one 
of all the well-known North Country womer. Five 
girls were the spirits of ietv, Courage, Tradition, 
Wisdom and Charits Then there were girls dressed 
up as Women W were classed amongst the pious 
ones, or the courageous ones, and so on I was 
Dorothy Foster, w was noted tor her courage In 
going to London to help her brother to escape trom 
prison, where he had been put for helping in the 
Jacobite rebellion Phe spirits toid the story of 
ca character as she came on, and I think the 
audience found it very interesting 


A Holiday in Norway 

[have adelighttul letter from Mrs. Gregory, 
who helps our Fund sootten. She has spenta 
holiday in Norway this summer, and I am 
sure you will enjoy reading some parts of 
her account of it 


“T left G by on June i8th,” she writes, “ by 
the Arcadian. She is a splendid vessel Phe cabins 
have little vy te beds and wardrobes, electric hight 
wd fan I was fortunate to have one to myself, but 
had fort tey to get down to it We had 276 
passengers | ea was not very reugh, though 
after we left) Leit everal of the passengers were 

ISSING We wer nly twenty-four hours crossing 
the Nort Sea, and then were delaved seventeen 
hours by 1 But it suddenly lifted about noon on 
the 21st, and we had our first glimpse of Norway, 
whi is 1 like Scotland In the we 
eft by motor-boat for Aalesund This is a large 
fishing-town. The people looked so bright, clean and 
tid I was told there were no public-houses here 
The Norwe ul are a very sober people Tea, 
coffee and water were what our dear old pilot 
told me thev drink He had been in the service 
forty vear md his tather the same time It was 
quite light, and the sun shining at 10.20 p.m.; it 
was never dark the whole time The sunsets were 


étand—most wonderful colours. After the 21st the 


1181 


scenery got wilder. Mountains covered with snow, 
and cascades of water all around. I was much struck 
by the one at Merok. The gigantic walls of grey and 
black granite rise 5,000 feet high, and down these 
steeps the water rushes, 1 walked up some distance. 
Ferns and pansies grow everywhere, and the little 
chalets on the rocks make one wonder how they 
got there. Wild flowers grow on their roots 

* In the villages the national dress is worn, and we 
saw quite small children rowing. One old farm- 
house we went to has beds that draw out of the wall, 
like some in Scotland, and furniture was all! carved, 
and dated 1600, and there was the most beautiful 
silver and pewter. These people live quite alone, 
miles from anyone. The Norwegians are very kind 
to their horses, and the dogs do not have their tails 
cut, asin England. I had a day at Bergen, where the 
shops are nearly all built of wood. The town is 
surrounded with hills. I made many nice friends 
and received the greatest kindness from everyone.” 

I was glad to hear again from Lizzie 
Palmer (St. Lucia), who sent a donation to 
the Fund. She was busy, as the Bishop 
was coming to their island, and she and 
her sister were to be confirmed: 

“This moonlight season we have enjoved our- 
selves very much,” she adds. “ We go out about 
tve o'clock in the afternoon, and do not come back 
till nearly eight, sometimes, of course, bathing all the 
time. Then we come home, have our dinner, and go 
out again, about sixteen of us.” 

Kate and Ethel Edwards sent me a card 
from Leamington. They had been motor- 
ing, a long trip round from Ipswich, visit- 
ing Birmingham, Kenilworth, and lots of 
other places. 

Enid Jones is a Companion from whom I 
was pleased to hear again; I had begun 
to think she must be qualifying for a place 
in the * Lost List.’ She sent her collect- 
ing book, with 5s. therein, and a photograph 
of herself. 

Another member in the Cardiff district 
now is Jessamine Lewis (age 173; Pen- 
rhiweeiber) 

* 1 should like to join the Corner if I mav,” she 
writes. “TI hope you will not think me too old 
We have taken Tur Quiver tor some vears, and | 
have often wished to join your Companionship, but 
did not like to. I have read the letters from mem- 
bers and been very interested too. 

Clavice Hilton writes again, sending her 
half-crown to the Violet Fund; she ts 
busy studving shorthand and typewriting. 
Frances Boston said she was In a state ol 
bankruptcy, as she was only just home 
from her holidays in Colwyn Bay, but 
she managed to send her subscription too. 
Bertha Tyrrell sent a shilling she had won 
by helping her aunt with some writing. 
Marian Hardy and Elsie Hibberd both 
sent thanks for their prize books. The 
former was going to Cromer for the holi- 
days ; Elsie was home again from Germany, 
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Prize this month is to send it to Mrs. Gregory 


to show that we appreciate the trouble she 


of the letter she has 
was tf hing up at took over her long 
the summ er term, and 


time tor rhe prize in the 
North 


Penygroes), 


have more 
1 member in 
Wycombe). This 


petition goes to Bessie Lo 
IS her 


r, and that we are 


glad to have her Companionship. 
June Day Picture Com- 


(age 16; High 


picture ; 


fi whom we hope 
She has had birthday presents to buy for Just a little way up the winding 
WwW l, | nd 
her daddy and mother, so could not send of t 
much tor the Violet Fund ; but the sixpence ind ving out of t urnble 
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“ALISON” is glad fo welcome as members of the Corner all readers young 


cnough to enjov the chats. 


The Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed : 


(a) 
b 


One 
The 
Age 


Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month. 


side only of the paper ts lo he writlen on. 


The Coupon is in the advertisement section. 


full name and address must be given on the final page. 


last birthday is to be stated also. 


A prize ts given lo cvery Companion who gels twelve others to join. 
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Points for Parents 


THE FAMILY INCOME MADE 
SECURE 


Tue earnest wish of every Husband and 
Father is to leave at his death a provision 
that shall relieve his family from all monetary 
anxiety. Heedlessness of this subject is rare 
nowadays; the keen struggle for existence 
“rubs it in” to a man’s mind. Yet many 
put off action and put it off again till it is 
too late. 

How best to do this is a conundrum that 
has puzzled many a clever man, The subject 
may often have been in his mind and been as 
often dismis-ed, simply because he could not 
decide upon a really satisfactory method of 
making such a provision. The friend who 
could show him a ‘sound and safe way of 
securing to his widow and his children a 
definite annual income would be a friend 
indeed. 

Such a friend—to the man himself—to his 
wife—to his children, the writer claims to be. 
It cannot be too widely known that a secure 
and definite annual income for a widow and 
her children is provided by either of two 
policies issued by the “ North British and 
Mercantile.” These are the Twentieth 
Century Option Policy, and the Five Per 
Cent. Investment Policy, and their cost. is 
so reasonable that many a reader could afford 
one which would give his relatives at his de- 
cease a certain income of £<o or £100 per 
annum. The policies admit of the income 
being commuted, in whole or in part, for a 
cash payment on a liberal scale, if circum- 
stances make this useful to the survivors. 

Space does not admit of entering into 
details, but we are sure that many will be 
wise enough to write for Booklets which 
clearly describe the merits and working of 
these remarkable policies. They can be 
obtained upon application—a post card will 
do—for Booklet No. 20 to the Lite Manager, 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, 61 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. 


“Tue assurance of life is one of the most Christian 
things that I know; for what is it? It is taking 
the load that would crush one family and 
spreading it over twenty thousand families, so 
that a mere drop lights upon each instead of over- 


whelming torrent falling upon one. It seems to 
me a beautiful illustration of bearing one another's 
burden \nd therefore, let every young man 
entering upon lite, every head of a family, whether 


high or low, set his ] ouse in order and assure his 
life."—Rev. De. 


teeth. It quotes the endorse- . 
ment of Euthymo! by eminent es, 
scientific men who point out 4 
the uselessness and positive = 
danger of inferior dentifrices, 


Germs Cause 
_ Tooth Decay 


Euthymol is more than a 
pleasant mouth-wash—more 
than a cleansing powder— 
it is both. 

It is also a true germicide 
—to prevent decay of the 
teeth, because dental decay 
is caused by germs. 

Euthymol kills dental de- 
cay-germs in 30 seconds— 
your dentist knows this to 
be true. 

It whitens and brightens 
the teeth, and its liquid 
antiseptics penetrate every 
crevice. 


Euthymol 


TOOTH / PASTE 
Destroys Decay- Germs | 
Large Captive-cap Tubes, y 


One Shilling at all chemists. 


Let us send you a little book on \ 
A the care and preservation of the 4 


FREE PROOF TUBE AND BOOKLET 


Dept. EUTHYMOL, SO Beak St., London, W 


by turning your old trinkets into cash? 
Frasers give prompt valuation and 
best offersfor Broxen Stiver, RINGS, 
Beaceters, NECKLACES, 
Gown, JeweLLery, VALUABLES, ETC. 
Frasers (Ipswich). Ltd., Goldsmiths, 

17 PrincesSt.lpswoch 


RASERS 
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“Plasmon is superior even to meat in nutrient properties, and is of inestimable value as 
a food for all."—Dr. C. VIRCHOW, Berlin. 


PLASMON 


— Uses in Ill-Health — 


This Natural Milk Proteid, highly nutritious, easily digested, and readily 

assimilable Food, is specially suitable for Infants and Adults whose 

digestive functions are impaired. Rich in Albumins and Phosphates of 

Lime, Iron, Sodium, and Potassium, Plasmon forms an Ideal Food for 
the repair of tissues, whether muscle, nerve, or bone. 


In the Treatment of CONSUMPTION and In NEURASTHENIA and eens 
Tubercular Affections PLASMON, as a Food 1 Therapeut nt, i 
pi MON ha ven incalculable benefit by reason held in very high este by eminent edical 
t I y ) ilue and its digestible suthorities Pla ry rtul a i the 
at t,a or 4 pound erve tissue pplying 
1 per day would ‘ the building up of © ot 
! f Pia n being equivalent to 4 ounce 
teak or 1} pints of utrient value. In CANCER OF 


mun mn 


and MAL-NUTRITION suchlike abdominal aff Pla 
>! f tmost benefit, the case with found 4 t valuable, a t entire d, 
I and the ilting rapid gain ind causes no irrit the al t In 
eng irked Abdomuina reer 
In DIABETES d for the 
pP 1ON f th atest value, as it is absolutely In me Dietary of VUreD « and ENTERIC 
i ind starcl It the one ftood ind ot r Fever pati Pla ib I 
any the ng th reatest benefit w i 
iim this condit any va rease 
In OBESITY wing: 
e f the ‘ j a ng 
1 proved 
in GOUT ud 1, ane speedy ry 
P \SMON ; 4 h t va in the dietary BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
In Cases of INFANTILE DIARRHEA 
sustion that f attack Measles, Whooping Cough,  w la 
i re torat 


In and other Bone Disorders 


most marked 
tt the S f Mi k yi that 1s 


tor the development of healthy he ne tissue. 
For and DELICATE CHILDREN pre 


I ‘ hi build up bone gradually 44 


In INDIGESTION, ULCERATED STOMACH, 
ILASMON = MII 


Light, easily digested, and highly nourishing t 
ire readily thade from Plasmon Arrowroot, Plasmon 
Blancmange, Plasmon Cornflour, and Plasmon 
Custard Plasmon Cocoa and Plasmon Gate 

e ire | f their cla Med ‘ 
ed with great advanta 
i ats cannot be tolerated 
Plasmon is sold by all leading Chemists, Grocers 
and Stores in Packets at 7d., lid., 1/8, and 3/2. 


Statement by “The Lancet.” 
“PLASMON IS A PREPARATION WORTHY 
OF THE HIGHEST PRAISE. IT INCREASES 
ENORMOUSLY THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF 
OTHER FOODS TO WHICH IT IS ADDED.’ 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Not Good to be Alone 


N mv student days I used to patronise 
I a barber who, after the manner of his 
kind, was of a chatty disposition. He was 
a finely built man, with a French name and 
French manners, but perfect English in his 
abundant specch, and this, with his coal- 
black eves, crispy hair and swarthy visage, 
suggested his origin, by a remove or two, as 
somewhere in the West 
athletic build one would have pronounced 
him to have been, of all men, brave and 


Indies, By his 


fearless, But he wasn't—not quite. He 
had his Horror, 
soul that, when he was snipping my shock 
of hair, he spoke of this Horror again 


had told me ot it 


and it was so sunk into his 


and again, torgetting he 


betore, 


A Brave Man's Horror 

loneliness. cannot 
bear to be alone,” he There 
who can sleep in an empty 


admire them; 


His dread was 
would say. 
are caretakers 
they are brave, I 
If | were alone ina 


house 
but I am not made so 
house | would shriek, and if | were locked 
in I should go mad I could stay if there 
was anything living beside me—a cat or a 
dog, or even a baby— but to be only by my 
very own selt, | could not stand it. You 
get visitors then you don't want. Hf there 
Is anything unpleasant you have buried in 
the past, 


and come 


it scrapes itself out of the grave 

vibbering at vou in the dead 
alone And lots of other ugly things besides 
against vou, and their noses 
have 


come bobbing 
are always flat and cold and damp. 
never done anything particularly wrong in 
my lite that | know of : | am atraid to do 
wrong, tor if they put me into a prison cell 
1 should go mad, mad, mad !’ 

He was a tine fellow, my barber, and I 
have often thought of him sinee. He is not 
the only one | have met with this Horror 
in the heart: I faney 
touch of it 


most of us have a 


latent of patent The twist 1s 


a very ancient one 1 read in the Good 
Book that when Adam was single there 
Was found something wantime in his com 


t hid to be said “It is not 


position, tor 


good that the man should be alone,” and so 
Ive was presented to him, and this has been 
the favourite ruse ever since for evading the 
On the whole, too, 
it has been fairly successful, though there 
has always been a percentage who have 
been left dubious about it. Anyhow, the 
Thing is there, and solitary confinement is 
acknowledged to be the hardest punish- 
ment law-makers have been able to devise. 


spectres of loneliness. 


But there is no accounting for taste, and 
some people have actually turned hermits. 
Others are never so much alone as when 
they are least alone ; in the midst of crowds 
they watch the faces, they study character, 
and—especially they construct 
tales, but never open their lips to a soul. 


novelists 
These, however, we may dismiss as_ the 
warped ones of society; it has been their 
mistortune to suffer somehow at the hands 
otf men or women, and the good ones have 
juggled with the word “ self-renunciation,” 
while the bad ones have turned bovine and 
given themselves up to chewing the cud ot 
bitter memories, 


The Child in the Corner 

But it is never, never so with a child. 
Leave her for ever so little out of the sight 
of a loving face, and she will howl, or if he 
has been naughty he is made to know it 
by being stood in a corner, or shut In a 
That old interdict against 
lonesomeness has gone deep into 


room by himself. 
human 
our natures. 

What then about the crippled children of 
the poor?) They are awtully lonely. Father 
is away at his precarious work, and mother 
has to be out at the odd jobs she must do 
to help keep a root over their heads, and the 
crippled bairn, likely as not in a basement 
kitchen, has to be left alone for long, dreary 
hours. The neighbours are kind in their 
way, and, when school time permits it, will 
send Tommy round to the small prisoner 
to play cat's ¢ radle, or suggest to Jenny that 
she should run over to pale Flo and show 
her the new hemstitch she has learnt ; but 
naturally children do not tike to be long with 
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When all is 


taken into account—the poverty, the frailty, 


one who cannot play about. 


the surroundings —and it is remembered that 


t e wee are children, 


prisoners ot atthiiction 
and longings, it 
t the lot of the 
lonehest of the 


with all a child's dreams 
difficult 


crippled child is the 


will be to deny 
poor, 


lonely. 


A Work of Mercy 


It is the merciful work of the Crutch-and- 
Kindness League to do something to miti- 
vate tl pitiful state of more than 12,000 
puir wee maimed ones in London alone. 


and in a way 


or old, hi ng 


And it is done so simply, 
suited to 

far off or near, for all that it asks of each 
a cheertul letter, 


once a month at least, to the cripple put into 


everyone, young 


member is the writing of 


his or her care for the purpose, with par 
Should 


time the writing 


piven. 
circumstances hinder at any 
letter, then in its 
end some toy, bit of ribbon 
or crochet-work, picture post 
illustrated mag anything 
the wee cripple in heart by letting 
been tor 


place the member 
is expected to 
card, or old 
izine, or tlower 
him or her see he or she has not 


cotten by the unseen triend who ts away out 
big world of health and stir 

s work. 
and learn 


alid 


This is the backbone ot the League 
Who cannot do it A clild can 
unselfishness by it An 


rat 

in, and be bettered by it Wherever there 
1S t-office, there this gentle but most 
bl ed work can be don Theretore the 
members of the League are to-day in every 
part of the world, vet thew little London 
cripples regularly receive their letters trom 
then ind watcl hopetully and lovingh 
for the next, There is but one tee tor 


membership, and it is one that brings it 
within the range of all—one shilling—ust 
enough to cover expenses, and the beautiful 
ecard (for traming) which each member 
receives, 

All further details about the Crutch-and- 
Kindness League may be had for a stamp 
from Sir John Kirk, J.P., Director and 
Secretary, Ragged School Union, 32 John 


Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C, 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Mrs Altoe, Halesworth, Suff Ik; Miss Lorna 
Armstrong Sa Canada Mi Ashton, Wem 
Salop 

Miss Blal Upper Norw 1, London, S.1 Miss 
Margery Bon Leed \ ‘ Mast Tre 


tovle, East London, South Atrica Miss Kathleen 
Brimble, Bath, Somerset Mi I ( Buttor 
Chagford, Devor 


Mi 

M Ca ne Hol il, | 

M Bett Ki ‘ Hawera, N Zealand 
M Mar) King, Ca lye M Ethel kK 
l \ land, New Z und 

M Lilian Lane, ‘ N Ze id 

M Picke Rothe 

M Anme Mod I) 
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See that Bottle? 
It’s Yours. Send at once. 


Are You Skin 


Here’s a splendid opportunity of proving the 
value of Antexema. We offer you a Free Trial, 
because we are confident that the first touch of 
this unique British remedy will be far more 
convincing than any other argument. The Free 
Trial will start your cure, All irritation, pain, 
and inflammation will stop instantly. Continue to 
use Antexema, and your skin complaint will soon 
disappear, never to return, Antexema is invisible 
on the skin, and was the discovery of a well-known 
physician, and its success in all forms of skin ill- 
ness has been extraordinary. Every sufferer from 
eczema, pimples, a rash, a bad leg, bad hands, 
scalp trouble, or any other skin ailment should 
send immediately for the Antexema Free Trial. 
Your skin illness will soon be ended if you do, 
Stop your skin irritation to-day, and begin your 
cure at once, before your trouble becomes worse. 


Do your duty to your skin and get Antexema to-day. 
Supplied by all chemists and stores everywhere at 
1s. 1d, and 2s. od. per bottle, or direct, post free, 
1s. 3d. and 2s. 9d. Also throughout India, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and Europe. 


Sign this Form 


Send three penny stamps for booklet, “Skin Troubles,"’ and we 
will also forward Free Trial of Antexema and of Antexema Soap. 
Send to-day to Antexema, Castle Laboratory, Lordon, N.W. 


NAME 
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FOR COSY SLUMBER-SUITS 
USE REAL SCOTCH WINCEY 


the children 
it night 


costly clad 
by making their 
mghtwear of Lawrie 
& Smith's Real 
ay Scotch Wincey. This 
is the same material 


A 
that thousands of 
women up and down the 


country tnd so satistac- 
tory foc the making of 
blouses, shirts, Ac. It 
wears splendidly and takes re- 


d washing without detri- 
per to its goodness. Because 
ft these qualities, and also 


because it is so beautifully 
oth and soft, Lawrie & 
Smith's Real Scotch Wincey 

the ideal material tor 

( ildren’s Shumber-Suits. It ts 
splendid tor ladies’ nightgowns 

and slumber-suits, too, and 


men’s pyjamas. The patterns 
are pleasing and varied, Lawrie 
& Smith also sell a Seotch 


Wincey made of silk and wool 

a blend of materials giving 
the absolute maximum of sott- 
ness and warmth. Prices in each 
extremely moderate, 


cam are 
ranging in Wincey from ro4d. 
vard, and in silk and wool from 


rir vard. Send a post card 
to-day to Lawrie & Smith, Scotch Wincev House, Ayr, 
Scotland, for patterns (“G"') and prices of these 
splendid materials, post free. zi 


WEAK SIGHT 


CURED 
IN ONE MONTH 


The remarkable treatment discovered by Dr. C. G. 
Percival has cured thousands of sufferers and enabled 
them to discard their glasses entirely. Every sufferer 
is invited to 


TEST HIS SYSTEM FREE FOR 10 DAYS. 
PERCIVAL, 


IRISH LINENS 


Damask Table Cloths, 2 * 2 yards, 4/11 each; 

2 24 yards, 6/3 each. Napkins, 24 x 24 ins., 

5/11 dozen. Afternoon Tea Cloths, hand- 

embroidered Linen, 4/6 each. Linen Sheets, 

2* 3 yards, 14/4 pair; 24 * 3 yards. 18/4 pair. 
Lists and Samples free rom 3¢.A, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


HOBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST 


NO LANCING OR GUTTING 


Required if you use the world-renowned 


BURGESS’ LION OINTM eer. 


saved many a limb from the ife. 


FRAD MAR Cured others after being given up by Spitals. 
The Bist REMEDY for WoUNDS na SKIN 
Disrasrs A CERTAIN CURE for ULCERS, 


TumMouRS, ABSCESSES, ECZEMA, &c, 
Thousands +4 Testimonials from ali Parts, 


Sold all Chemi«ts, 744, 1/14. &e per box, ot post free for P.O. from 
E. BURGESS. 69 Gray's Inn Koad, London. Advice gratis, 
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or Cottage 


YOUR HOUSE 


however large or however small—will gain in brightness and cheeriness 
during the long evenings if you install in it one of 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


—a source of endless amusement and recreation for all—parents and 
children, brothers and sisters—and their friends. 


9 2 2 To place on your own 
RILEY S Billiard Tables (Divine Table, 2 illustrated. 
Instantly Removed. Can be stored against wall. Will fit any size of Table. Superior 
Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, 
Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Rest, Marking Board, Ivory 
or Crystalate Balls, etc. 

CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Size 4ft. din. by 2ft. 4in. - £3 7 6 

hft. din. by vft. - fi 7 6 

6ft.4in. by 3ft.4in. - L550 

» éft. din. by 3Sft. 10in. 5 0 

» Sft. dim. by 4ft. din. - flo 0 0) 

Or in 13 Monthly Payments - 

a. ms yo as here shown, being only - - 86 

Dining Table 5 per cent. on Cash Price - 

- Jo) 

sus Fitted with Riley's Patent 
RILEY oy Combine Billiard Action for Raising, Lower- 


ing, an d Le velling. A hand- 


a Dining Tabk and a high- 
class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, ete oo Prices and sizes for Solid 


Mahogany (Round Legs). Billiard Table and Dining Table are both the same size 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. pee a 
Size 5ft. din. by 2ft. 10in £13 10 Or in 13 Monthly | FREE 
bin sft fin - £15 0 0} Instalments, plus 5 per ta led lu 
din. by Sft. hin £18 10 cent. on above Cash ue 
sft. 4in. by 4ft. - £24 10 rices Also in 15 » d 
ft. din. by 4ft. 10in - £32 0 O' Monthly Payments. | nd Sund: 


PRICES INCLUDE ALL ACCESSORIES, 
FREE DELIVERY TO NEAREST RAIL- 
WAY STATION-aND SEVEN DAYS 
FREE TRIAL. 


Packages LISTS FREE. 
Folding Bagatelle Boards from 30- 


E. J. RILEY, LTD., 


ALBANY MILLS, ACCRINGTON. 
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The 


Best is the Cheapest 


The Best article of its class may cost a little more at 
the outset than inferior articles, but long before it is 


done with, it will have proved itself much the cheapest. 


One of the most familiar illustrations of this truth is 
to be found in 


which is the highest quality of 
Toilet Soap manufactured, and especially 
renowned for its complexion beautifying 
properties. That it is also the most 

economical of soaps is clear, for 


IT LASTS TWICE AS LONG AS COMMON 
TOILET SOAPS AND 


Coats 2 founy a 


| 
= 
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RELIGION AND THE AGB 


A Talk about Some New Books 


By THE 


What We All Want 
LTHOUGH many people feel concern 
about the church habits ot 
the people it is a fact patent to observers 


going 


that we are living in an age profoundly 
interested in religion. True, the religion 
that appeals to the man in the street 
must be broader, more logically convine- 
ing, more common-sense than some of the 
faiths that have been offered to the men 
of the past, vet somewhere hidden away 
in the heart of the busv men of this rest- 
less, changing age there is the longing tor 
the ideal, the noble, the permanent—and 
it is to this instinct that the Christian 
religion appeals 

We are told that mere collections of 


sermons, put up in book form, no longet 
sell: a religious book of to-day must have 
a definite theme, a real message that shall 
make the reader feel justified in the 
money and the time he has given to tts 
purchase and perusal 

The autumn season of publication has 
already commenced, and many volumes 
are announced dealing with some 
| to religion 


aspects 
of modern thought in regar 
phases of the progress of 
the world Bevond this 
‘are scores of volumes that 
the broad classification of 

These, not so pretentious as 
definitely theol 
have their place, and will be sure of thet 
public. 


the more gical volumes 


Dr. Garvie 


In the theological world few men can 
speak with iter authority than the 
Rev. Alfred Garvie, M.A., the 
Principal of New College, London. Just 
now he 1s engaged on some important 


work of on particular interest to 
students But he has found 


time to prepare an important series ol 
lectures appealing to a wider constituency 
fact, to all who are interested in the 


Whulst the 


of religious thought 


EDITOR 


intellectual minds of the present day are 
inclined to give careful consideration to 
the problems of religion, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is a critical consideration 
and in some quarters the very theory of 
the teaching of Jesus Christ has been 
challenged. Since the time when Nietzsche 
called Christianity a “slave religion,” 
there have not been wanting men bold 
enough to attack the very fundamentals 
of religion, and it is useless to ignore 
the work of men who are certainly clever 
Under these circumstances 
a volume by_a really capable man, giving 
in a popular form the reply of the Chris- 
tian apologist to the criticisms of the 
modern mind, is sure of a wide circulation 
and appreciation. Such a volume ts that 
by Dr. Garvie, just issued by Messrs 
Cassell and Co., under the title, ‘* Can We 
Still Follow Jesus ? In a 
lectures under such titles as ‘ Does Reli- 
gion Spoil Morality Does Love For- 
bid Law ? ‘Is Forgiveness Slavish ?’ 
‘Can the Love of Self be Selfish?” Dr. 
Garvie deals separately with four or five 
} 


and apable 


senes ol 


main lines on which the teaching of Jesus 
and this volume will rank 
ablest of modern Christian 


Is ¢ halle Tiare d 
the 


ogeties. 


amongst 


Dr. Horton in India 
a personal and unpre- 
judiced view of British rule and Christian 
missions in India, Dr. R. F. Horton 
recently paid a visit of three months’ 
duration to our Eastern Empire, and the 
has brought 
issued in a 
course 


In order to get 


result of his observations he 
together in a volume to be 
week or two by Messrs. Cassell 
Ir. Horton had his preconceived ideas as 
to what he would tind in India, but he 
frankly surprises. For 
instance, he is strongly impressed with the 
power and usefulness of the British raj, 
and his tribute to the wisdom and justice 
of British rule refreshing as it 1s 


SOTLIC 


contesses to 


Is as 


THE QUIVER 


_— 


65,000 MILES 


CANADIAN ROADS. 


“The car is a 38 h.p. 1909 Daimler, 
has run 65,000 miles, and is still in 
good shape.” 


The above is extracted from a letter dated 
June 20th, written to us by Mr. Gordon H. 
Southam, “ The Spectator,” Hamilton, Canada. 


The Daimler Company, Limited, 
Coventry. 


78 rylehone me. W.. has a fleet of up-to-date phactons, 
midauleltes, and limousines for MODERATE TERMS. 
Jelegram ** Datmlerdom.” Zelephone :—56000 May/air. 
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THE QUIVER 


candid. 
missionary 
the prospects of the 
against the Hindu 

the reader must 


societies, and how he regards 
ight of Christianity 
1¢ Moslem faiths, 
discover for himself in 
t] leeply interesting volume. ‘ Three 
Months in India ”’ is the title, and Messrs. 
Cassell are publishing the book at 2s. 6d. 


<So 


Religion and Temperament 
H tar religion only 
emperament ? It is alleg 


hgl 
and tl 


of 


some 


a matter 
ed that 


is 


W 


people are naturally religious, just as 
others are naturally artistic and others 
emin ently practical. But the claim of the 
Christian thinker is that religion makes 


appeal to all the temperaments. Just how 


lin what degree it affects the sanguine, 
choleric, the melancholy 


besides eminently 


al 


the makes 


ete 
an intensely interesting 


useful, study, and the Rev. J. G. Steven- 
son, B.A., has taken ‘ Religion and 
Temperament as the theme of an 


important volume to be published by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. during the coming 
month. Mr. Stevenson | not relied on 
ument alone in support of his conten- 
deeply in the field 


las 


raphy, with the result that his volume 
sa veritable storehouse for preachers and 

teachers, besides be Ing a lascinating 


<S$o 


Dr. Sloan Chesser 


My readers are familiar with the writing 


f Dr. Khizabeth Sloan Chesser, as she las 
frequent contributor for years. I 
to note that Messrs. Cassell have 
lished a volume from her pen 
| with Wo Marriage ind 
M Shi eal popular 
t tant problems 
ocial, | 1 political 
tlace the we in ol t] pr ent ca 


How he found the work of the 


and her volume will be certain to 


arouse 
thought and stimulate action. 


se 

Farrar's ‘‘ Life of Christ” 
lhere are some books which seem to be 
endowed with perennial vouth, and 
their number we would 
Farrar’s “ Lite of Christ.” It is difficult 
to realise that this magnum opus was first 
published nearly fifty vears ago, Twelve 
editions were sold within a vear of publi- 
cation, twenty-six within two vears, and 
it has heen translated into every European 
There is a 
into tl] 


nd among 
certainly class 


language. 
Farrar put 
prolonged and 
of diction, the graphic beauty of its scenic 
description, were alone sutiicient to ensure 
a firm hold of the A new edition 
has just been published by Messrs. Cassell, 
at is. net. 


reason tor it. Dean 
results of 
carnest study. and the purity 


w book the 


ader. 


Prairie Fires” 
Readers of Tue QOviver during the pre- 
sent volume will be glad to have in more 


permanent torm Anme S. Swan’s serial 
story, Praime The volume, with 
coloured frontispiece by Harold Copping, 
will be issued by Messrs. Cassell in the 
course of a tew days. 


<So 


“ The Quiver” Annual Volume 
With this prese 


nt issue is included the 


which closes with th 


index of the volume 
number. Those who have not preserved 
the monthly issue or woul to present 
the complet l « to frends, will be 
a} to know t the Annual Volume ts 
NOV ea ind can be obtained from the 
publishers, price 7s. 6d. The volume con- 
tains cont t ] Mrs Barclay, 


Sir H. H 


|| 
| | 
| | 
Harold Begbie, A. C. Benson, 
Johnston, ete. 
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GGLOSSA 


KILLS the BALDNESS GERM 


It is time the public are told plainly that baldnese 
is caused by germs. Scurf and dandruff 


are not unavoidable growths; they are due to a 
which laughs at washes 


mali t sterilizing — 


and so-« restorers 
LOSSA is perhaps the hair specific 
iormulated by an expert analyst. EGGLOSSA 
jane ys the baldness gorm and promot.s an 
elastic vigour of scalp whic: enables it to resist 
future attacks. 

You will get strong and beautiful hair by using 
TGGI OSSA which kills the harmful germs, stimu. 
lates the licles and gives new life to the most 

i t ilar use infallibly stops the hair 
fal ing or turning grey. and res‘ores it to its natural 
1A puts tack the clock. 
if your Chemist 
does not stock 
send P.O. 1- to- 
day for full-sized 
Anatyst’s Test 


Bottle. 


Post free from 
ssA Merc. Co 


I’ve found 
out where 
Mother hides 
the 


The daily spread for children’s bread. 
It saves the butter bill. 


Make some del sus Laitova 


sandwiches to-day 


In Glass Jay t., and ld a 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, * 
3 Cornbrook, Manchester. 
@ 
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PURIFY YOUR 


AP» 


With 


SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
They not only preserve, pu- 
rify and beautify the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands, but 
tend to prevent clogging of 
the pores, the common cause 
of pimples, blackheads and 
other annoying conditions. 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world, Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book; 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
&c o., Sydney, N. 3. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & © a. Caleutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drue & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 


ag-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will fod it best for skin and scalp. 
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A Revelation to Bootwearers ! 


WORTH WRITING FOR 


outhalls NEW PATENT 


Do you want a comfortable Boot? 


TRY THESE 
Undoubtedly the MOST COMFORTABLE of all Roots made. 
They have NO SEAMS to hurt the foot of the wearer, and these. 
fore ht ike a glove 
Made like the old bd LLINGTON Boots without linings, there 
&% nothing to ruen OF CTack, to pa in the wearer, ur to cut 
the leather 
Having a WIDE OPENING they are easy t put on or take off, 
Being always KE ADY LACELI? one has butt buckle the strap to 
asten the B 
Phere are NOUN TIDY BOWS to show ort undone 
PRICR LIST 1 afford the greatest witt “4 l 
TODAY. SPLENDID for itlerer te bunions, et 


A FINE BOOT FOR MILITARY MEN OR FOR WEAR ABROAD IN INDIA AND THE COLONIES, 


id Kee also make sorts of with the Ready Lace, 
tur the Southall’ Original old fav writes. 


‘ur 


ives, ama 
fitt ap if desires Write R. SOUTHALL & CO. (Dept.C), 88 Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 
MADE & ‘SU P P LIE D fr m 10/6« 25/- Send Post Card for particulars of Self-Measurement and PRICE LIST, 


OUTLINES FROM THE NO. 1 (DICKENS SERIES OF 


PLASTIC PICTURES 


EASY-CLEAN—AND CHARMING WHEN FINISHED —-10 COLOURS — BRONZE, 
TOOLS, ETC.. EVERY NO. 2 SERIES, HISTORICAL OTHERS IN 
ACTIVE PREPARATION LET US SEND YOU FREE PARTICULARS 


HARBUTT’'S PLASTICINE, LTD., 27 BATHAMPTON, BATH 


COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Piease enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed 
Address 
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"A Messenger 
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Health. 


No special diet-no drugs—no loss of time just a 
glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” 


before breakfast. This is the natural way. This well- 
known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
body's filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves normal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, a clear brain, a hearty 
appetite and good digestion are sure to follow. 

Eno’s © Fruit Salt” never causes griping or weakening 
effects. The safest and best tonic and digestive regulator, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES 


A Pleasant Way to 


Famished 
Hair Cells 


ry 


W 


fACASSAR ©) 


ROWLAND’S 


Macassar Oil! 


for 


SEND US 4 
AND YOUR DRESS 
OR SUIT 
WE WILL RETURN IT CARRIME 
PAID, BE AUTIFULLY DRY- 
CLEANED AND READY FOR 


LONG-TIME WEAR 
BEST QUALITY WORK 


Carnage or postage paict ane way on 
every thing 


Chrks Dye Works 
34 
Reclard 
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wy & weany, Limitep, La Bette Sauvace, Lonpon, 


ENOS 

A EASANT COOLING 
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